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Oh no. no! Not in vour organization! 


Here's a cobweb vou can see. But what about mental cobwebs 
unseen until they cause mental confusion? Best cure for cobwebs is to present 
ideas clearly. forcefully, and visually. That's the area in which The Jam 


Handy Organization has been of great assistance to American business over the vears. 


Each detail is carefully handled by professionals—specialists in every 

phase from initial planning to final delivery. Your point gets across with 
maximum visual impact . with minimum effort on vour part 

There is one responsibility, there is one accounting and only one explanation, 


when you use Jam Handy one-stop service. 


Call any of the ofhces listed helow fo: help. 


Ji YAM HANDY Ongengedion 


; ASSISTANCE e MOTION PICTURES « SLIDEFILMS e DRAMATIZATIONS e VISUALIZATIONS e PRESENTATIONS 


NEW YORK 19 HOLLYWOOD 28 DETROIT 11 DAYTON 2 PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO | 
OFFICES 1775 Broadway e 1402 Ridgewood Place ° 2821 E. Grand Bivd ° 310 Talbott Bidg ° Gateway Center e 230 N. Michigan Ave 


A Bigger and Better 


New York 


Journal-American..:: 


Retier 


for Readers... 


Better 


for Advertisers! 


N keeping with its GO-year tradition, 
as New York’s leading evening news- 
paper, the Journal-American has intro- 
duced a variety of improvements, 


effective with its January 9,1956 issue. 


News content has been increased... 
compact and swiftly paced, easy to read 
and easy to understand. 


We are presenting an enlarged TV- 
Radio page (New York’s most complete 
daily television guide)...an easier-to- 
read arrangement of America’s favorite 
comic strips...a more interesting and 
informative “Smart Set” section.. 


enlarged financial page. 


Journal: x 
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Through an improved printing process, 
the Journal-American’s typography is 
outstanding in clarity. There is added 
sharpness and depth to pictures and ad- 
vertisements throughout the newspaper. 


Additional printing facilities now enable 
us to deliver all editions of the Journal- 
American faster than ever before. 


The above improvements mean a bigger 
and better Journal-American—better for 
hundreds of thousands of New York and 
suburban families and better for every 
advertiser in the vast New York market. 


American 


NEW YORK 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY enaae ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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new HGH 


for The Milwaukee Journal 


4,456,955 


lines of advertising in 1955— 


a gain of 5,086,658 lines over 1954 


and second largest volume in the nation 


Here are some of the market growth factors 


contributing to the greatest year in Journal history 


1,022,000 POPULATION—vaining 115,000 since the 


1950 Census, Greater Milwaukee new has more consum- 


EMPLOYED NOW 433,090—The number employed 


in Milwaukee county rose to a record of 433,090 in De- 


\ 
ers than any one of a dozen states, and all within 12 miles - cember 1955 an increase of more than 50,000 since 


f the city center. Milwaukee county alone has 972,000 1950, according to the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 


again of 100,000 since 1950. 


DEPARTMENT STORES EXPAND—Department 


store sales in Milwaukee were up 14% in December over 


$ BILLION IN NEW BUILDING — In Milwaukee 
county alone construction contracts in the past six years 


a year ago. In four new regional type shopping centers 
totaled $1,091,000,000. This included over 48,000 new 


present and planned) Milwaukee will have six new de- 


homes, according to the F. W. Dodge Corporation. partment stores and nearly 200 other new stores. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
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Buyership 
in Action! 


The 11,648 Advertisers in the 
1956 Annual Edition of T.R., 326 
more than the previous edition, 
stand as graphic proof that the ex- 
clusive T.R. “buyership” clientele 
can be reached only thru T.R. 


11,648 


Advertisers, placed 


43,435 


Advertisements in 
1956 Annual Edition 


Your advertising representation 
in T.R. assures you of coverage of 
better than 60% of the total Indus- 
trial Purchasing Power of the U.S. 
T.R. clientele insist on T.R. ha- 
bitually for Purchasing Decision. 
The record speaks for itself . . . 


READERSHIP-Z 2&0 


BUYERSHIP-1) 0 0% 


THOMAS @ 
REGISTER 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1! 


Fiow to get 


The Journal delivers your advertising to top ranking 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines and 
Coast Guard, who direct or recommend defense 
purchasing. For latest data on this influential 
military coverage, call or write 


ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE JOURNAL, 1711 Connecticut ARMY:-N 
Ave., Washington 9, D. C., HObart 2-6477 “a 
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MARKETING EXECUTIVES 


Crossley, S-D Surveys research services are tailored to your particular 
needs, Any, or all, of these services are available to you: 


1. Nation-wide, regional or local interviewing. 
2. Expert sampling design. 
3. Tested questionnaire construction. 
4. Machine or hand tabulation. 
Unique features of Crossley, S-D services include: 
a. More than 1,000 field interviewing employees all personally 


selected, thoroughly and uniformly trained to Crossley, S-D 
Surveys’ quality standards. 

. 134 locally supervised interviewing staffs. 

c. All interviewers are hourly, wage-earning employees under 
direct supervision, (Caution: Legal restrictions do not permit 
supervision of work contracted to free lance interviewers.) 

. Liability insurance carried by Crossley, S-D Surveys covers 
damage or injury claims arising from products on test or 
accidents by interviewers while working for Crossley, S-D 
Surveys. 

When you are considering a marketing research survey we would be glad 
to discuss your project with you, 


CROSSLEY, 


AQAA 
WA 
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Look below and you'll see how 

advertisers judge Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning. By nearly 

2 to 1 year after year they vote HP&AC the best buy for advertising 

to the engineers and contractors who purchase-control the industrial-large 


building market’s enormous product requirements. Here is a reflection 


of the confidence that advertisers and their agencies place in HP&AC 


“ 


as a selling force. Have us provide evidence of the other “tangible 
measures” which prove the No. | position 


of our publication. 


) 


1950 1951 1952 


Keeney Publishing Co. 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES: 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
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they Buy More because they Have More! 


@ Yes... that’s how it goes in Indianapolis . . . the boys 
can afford to give all the pretty girls a treat! That’s why, 
for instance, Department Store Sales are 149.2%* above 
the national average, Drug Store Sales 86.3%* above, and 
Apparel Store Sales 29.1% above!* 

Whatever you're selling—luggage, candy, radios, auto- 
matic washers . , . whatever it may be—you'll find a far 
better market in Indianapolis, responsive and ready to buy. 


In addition, you get these other important advantages: 


* 


- It’s Bic ... over 600.000 population. 
> It's Steapy . . . unsurpassed for diversification and 
balance of industry and agriculture. 


> It’s Easity REACHED . . . you get saturation coverage of 
the metropolitan area, plus an effective bonus coverage of 
the 44 surrounding counties in The Star and The News. 
Write for complete market data today. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR @ 


YOUR FIRST TEAM FOR SALES IN 


INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS nad 
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EDITORIALS 


Wives of Ambitious Men 


Chere is one nice thing about being a big business executive. ‘There 
are a great many fellow men around to probe your psyche. Now if 
you have ever wondered about the influence of your marriage upon 
your business success, you have only to turn to a new book, “Big 
Business Leaders in America,” billed as “An absorbing group por- 
trait of America’s top executives and the forces that made them 
leaders.” 


The authors devote a fascinating chapter to ‘““The Wives of Am 
bitious Men,” and they come up with this observation: 


“We found that it took the sons of big business men only 21 
years (the mean number of years from the time they became self 
supporting) to achieve entrance into the business elite compared with 
26 for the sons of laborers. 


“When we introduced the factor of the status of the wife, accord- 
ing to her father’s occupational background, we learned that the 
sons of big business men who married daughters of laborers took 23 
years to achieve top position and those who married at their own 
level took 25 years; that is, about 2 years longer. In fact, marriage 
outside of their own status worked to the advantage of this top 
group, for their road to success was a longer one if they married 
women of their own level.’” 


Farm Uproar 


Farm spokesmen have convinced themselves and: would like to 
make it a household adage that when farmers are poor, everybody is. 
Through the 1956 Presidential election campaign, there will be a 
great many suggestions that the farm price index forecasts will fore- 
shadow drastic changes in The Dow-Jones Averages, not to mention 
wages, profits and sales. 


Generally, Washington economists don’t believe it. Like most other 
people, it must be added, they’re bullish. It’s rather easy to dismiss 
agricultural depression even agreeing that the word “depression” 
is accurate, as a bellwether. 


It is true that farm troubles preceded the collapse in the thirties 
and plausible that they contributed to it. This appears to have come 
about thus: 


Farmers stopped buying and stopped paying bills on what they 
had already bought. Companies catering to them suspended dividends, 
curtailed purchases of supplies, fired their workers and, often enough, 
went into bankruptcy. 


3ut in 1929 farm income totaled $6 billion to $8 billion out of 
only $87 billion national income. One out of every four lived on a 
farm. Now farm income comprises but $12 billion out of $300 
billion—about 4%. Farm population is only 13% of total population 
—half the earlier proportion. 


It’s to be supposed that if farmers are squeezed, they'll stop buying 
appliances at least. So far, they have not. Companies that supply 


farmers expect a good 1956 year. 


Through the twenties, farmers were heavily in debt, largely against 
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SOURwAL OF THE 


HOSPITALS Bees 


The biggest voice 
in the hospital 
market 


1. HOSPITALS gives advertisers the 
shortest line of communication to the 
greatest single group of people who 
buy for hospitals. With its dynamic twice 
a-month editorial program, manufacturers 
and suppliers to hospitals, can share 


HOSPITALS’ outstanding reader traffic. 


2. HOSPITALS eliminates time lags in- 
herent in once-a-month publication . . . 
maintains reader interest at highest levels 

. speaks with authority as the Journal 


of the American Hospital Association 


3. Now, with more editorial pages 
available, HOSPITALS’ editors report 
dynamic aspects of hospital operation 
in greater detail. This means greater 
reference value and selling influence in 
specialized departments at all buying 


levels. 


4. HOSPITALS, now issued twice-a- 
month, offers greater opportunities for 
seasonal selling . . . greater scheduling 
flexibility. You can plan and execute cam- 


paigus in less time to reach hospital buy- 


ers . . . reduce time lags that lose sales 


@HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Advertising goes 


When, for seven consecutive years, one business-manage- news magazine... 


ment magazine carries more total pages of advertising ... you might almost suspect that this is where you ad- 


than any other general-consumer, general-business, or vertise when you want to influence management men. 


HERE IS THE RECORD OF TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES 1955 


THE TOP 10 MAGAZINES IN AMERICA* 
TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES 


BUSINESS WEEK 5,663 


NEW YORKER 


4,529 


LIFE 


4,398 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


3,687 


TIME 


3,302 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


3,021 


NEWSWEEK 


2,954 


This record of advertising achievement 
is the result of Business Week's ability to deliver VOGUE 


1,709 


your advertising to the men who initiate. specify 
ind buying action. . . 
ian, ete POPULAR MECHANICS 


management men. And, Business Week 


1,655 


reaches a higher concentration 
of management men—at lower cost—than FORTUNE 


1,638 


any other magazine in its field. 


Busi mess Week A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


MEMBER—AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


*Source: Publishers Information Bureau (excludes trade, technical and industrial publications) 
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New surveys again 


prove preference for WHO 


Study by Des Moines 

Chamber of Commerce Parallels survey 
Findings of lowa Radic 

Audience Survey! 


Nos another new survey reaffirms what the 
Iowa Radio Audience Surveys have shown for 


' 
years . 


The new 46-county study has just been re- 
leased by the Greater Des Moines Chamber of _ gHopPIus 
Commerce, It was made for the benefit of Des 
Moines merchants—to discover why people shop 
in Des Moines—-to show what Des Moines mer- 


chants can do to improve their own businesses. 


Significantly, this Survey shows that WHO 
Radio is listened-to-most by 61.4% of the Des 
Moines Trading Area’s families. (The new 1955 
lowa Radio Audience Survey reports 59.2% for 


the State as a whole!). 


Copies of the lowa Radio Audience Survey 
are now available. They tell you just about 
everything you need to know about radio in 


Iowa. Mail the coupon today for your free copy! 


Affiliate 


FREE & PETERS, INC,, 


Exclusive National Representatives 


BUY ALL of lOWwA— Radio Station WHO 
Plus “lowa Plus’—with Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Please rush me a complimentary copy of 
the Iowa Radio Audience Survey. 


Name 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts Firm 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President : 
Street 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


City State 
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inflated land. When the crash came they couldn’t pay up and their 
mortgagors had to devalue their assets. 


Farm debt has been rising. Agriculture estimates it at $15 billion. 
If an average interest rate of 5% is assumed, payments would total 
only $750 million, which against $12 billion income is surely payable. 
Debt includes mortgage money, instalment purchases of equipment 
and appliances, short-term loans against farm operations. There is no 
way to estimate the rate at which principal must be repaid. Much 
of it is long-term. 


Finally, through the late twenties and early thirties, farmers were 
paying out more cash than they took in. They steadily drew down 
their bank balances. This drained the country banks, which had to 
sell assets on bad markets to honor the checks drawn on them. The 
banks went broke, carrying still solvent depositors down with them. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board, there’s a small drain 
of the same kind now. But it is being met easily—partly by sales of 
securities, which farmers managed to put in safe deposit vaults when 
things were going better. Bank deposits, incidentally, are guaranteed. 


Now turn to page 120 for a four-part analysis of the “Farm 
Uproar in an Election Year.” 


Ads Not for Burning 


In the next few days, you will see scores of references to National 
Advertising Week (February 19-25). All of them will be under- 
scoring the point that “advertising benefits you.” 


For most of us, advertising is a tool as indispensable today as sales- 
men always have been and still are. 


Advertising, like children and husbands and wives, comes in as- 
sorted shapes and temperament. Each is too often taken for granted, 
until a crisis arises. Blase New Yorkers never realized how much 
they would miss their newspaper until, several years ago, all but 
one of the major newspapers were struck. The people of Detroit 
have just gone through a comparable experience. But what is taken 
for granted should not be neglected or abused. 


So we take this opportunity to salute each of you in advertising: 
the readers, the technicians who produce it, and especially to you, 
our own readers, who purchase billions of dollars of advertising as 
your own personal sales tool. 


While we're on the subject of advertising .. . 


You Can't Complete a Sale 


The National Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc., is taking 
a leaf from itself and selling advertising to buyers of advertising. 
One of its advertisements being published as a public service by 
The Wall Street Journal is built around the idea, “You can’t complete 
a sale with a fraction of the buyer!” 


“One very important function of industrial advertising,’ NIAA 
reminds us, “is to carry the story of product and company to the men 
whom the salesmen cannot see.”” You know how important it is to 
reach the men whom you own salesmen cannot see because you tell 
us repeatedly that you, yourself, very seldom see the salesmen who 
constantly call on you to sell their products and services. 


We heartily agree with NIAA’s conclusion that “Only when per- 
sonal selling is ‘teamed up’ with adequate advertising do you reach 
the total buyer.”’ 
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Stickin. Aroung 


with KLEEN-STIK 


KLEEN-STIK is a Hero! 


Got a tough P.O.P. display or label 
problem? KLEEN-STIK to the 
rescue! This hard-workin’, self- 
stickin’, easy-tc-use adhesive does 
much more than just sit around 
and look pretty—it rolls up its 
sleeves and “‘pitches in’? to make 
sales... like this: 


TV hero Wild Bill Hickok switches 
from six-shooters to toothbrushes 
in this ingenious holder for TEK- 
HUGHES CoO., N.Y. Real holsters 
of formed aluminum are fastened to 
the colorful plastic-laminated 
photo. Kids break out the die-cut 
figure and attach it firmly to bath- 
room wall or medicine cabinet — 
with KLEEN-STIK, of course! For 
creating and producing this rootin’, 
tootin’ idea, we salute the “‘hands”’ 
at CARTER & GALANTIN, 
Chicago display specialists: 
HENRY CARTER (Pres.), ED 
BOLDUC, JR. (N.Y. Mgr.), and 
CHUCK FORSEBERG (Art Dir.) 
...in “cahoots” with TEK Ad Dir. 
VINCE BRUNELLI and Asst. 
Dir. BILL TIEFENWERTH. 


“Hypo” for Sales 

Hypodermic needles took ona “‘new 
look’’ when MIZZY, INC., of 
Clifton Forge, Va., packed theirs 
in transparent plastic cartridges. 
To identify the contents, EVER 
READY LABEL CORP. (of 
Belleville, N.J., Chicago, and 
N.Y.C.) came up with this unique 
dual-purpose ‘‘Red-E-Stik”’ label, 
produced in rolls for automatic dis- 
pensing. WARREN VIEROW, 
Ever Ready’s Ad Mgr., points out 
how the KLEEN-STIK adhesive 
not only holds the label on tight, 
but also enables the little tab to 
re-seal the sliding cover after each 
opening! 


Be a hero yourself—by giving your 
P.O.P. material the *“*needle”’ with 
KLEEN-STIK. Your regular printer 
or lithographer will gladly show 
you his collection of successful ex- 
amples ...or write for our valuable 
**Idea-of-the-Month’’—it’s free! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


7300 West Wilson Avenue « Chicago 31, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 


it 


Here’s a Company | 
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@ON THE JOB IN AIR CONDITIONING ~— photo shows assembly 
line at one of the plants in which Worthington makes packaged 
air conditioners. 


With seventeen domestic production units, and twelve factories 
abroad, Worthington produces eleven major lines. Products in- 
clude pumps, steam condensers, feedwater heaters and ejectors 

. mechanical power transmission equipment . . . welding posi- 
tioners and turning rolls . . . engines, liquid meters, steam turbines 

. construction equipment . . . electric motors, generators and 
controls . . . heating, air conditioning and refrigeration equipment. 


our Salesmen Know 


... Worthington Corporation... where a ‘‘cool’’ 94.7% 
of purchasing dollars go for machinery, equipment, 


materials and other supplies for production 


Consider Worthington Corporation—115 years in business—traditionally a leader 


in capital goods production . . . pioneer manufacturer of air conditioning equipment. 


Here at Worthington, you see another example of the purchasing pattern in Metal- 
working. It’s a purchasing pattern in which the major expenditure is for the tools 


and needs of production engineers and executives. 


Now consider American Machinist . . . the sure way to reach these men who buy for 
Metalworking . . . the men responsible for production. It’s edited for Metalworking 
production engineers and executives — exclusively! Accepted by them — more com- 


pletely than any other magazine! 


Ask your advertising agency . . . WHY! 


++ bought by the men who 


buy for Metalworking 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING 

NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 

PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

AND THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


than any other newspaper 


Tell your sales story where it will do the most good—in the 
homes of Greater Philadelphia’s multi-billion-dollar market. 


Use the favorite newspaper of this market—The Evening* 
and Sunday Bulletin. 

Readers are showing particular interest in the lively new format 
of The Sunday Bulletin. Published on new presses, in new type. 
in the world’s most modern newspaper plant, The Sunday 
Bulletin is bright, fresh, easy to read. R.O.P. editorial and 
advertising color, too. 

The Bulletin packs selling power throughout a market noted 
for its buying power. Philadelphians like The Bulletin; they 
buy it, read it, trust it and respond to the advertising in it. 


The Bulletin is Philadelphia.  *Zargest evening newspaper in America 


14 


In Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, 30th and Market Streets 
New York,342 Madison Ave. * Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Ave 


Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit 
Atlanta © Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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LE T TERS TO THE EDITORS 


“Letters” Error Goes to Reader's Head; 
Editors Stand on Theirs to Deliver Apologia 


Right Alphabet, Wrong Initials 


READERS, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Oliver L. Niehouse of Montreal 
lost some more hair recently. Under 
his signature on a letter to us (Let- 
ters, Sept. 20, 1955, p. 8), his com- 
pany name appeared as ‘I'CP of Can- 
ada instead of T'CF of Canada. 

The loss of hair is hardly less seri- 
ous to Niehouse—and to us—than the 
incorrect designation of his firm’s 
name, especially since an extensive 
advertising and promotional campaign 
was laid out in 1955 by Niehouse, spm 
for TCF, and his colleagues, to sweep 
away just such confusions. 

We do not want (1) mistakes in 
our columns to go uncorrected and 
(2) Sales Promotion Manager Nie- 
house to eliminate all visits to his 
barber. 

Therefore, an explanation as to 
what TCF, as opposed to TCP or 
TCA—or TNT — is all about: 

TCF of Canada Limited, Mon 
treal, began manufacturing transpar- 
ent cellulose film in Canada in Au- 
gust 1953, a time when supplies were 
more than adequate to meet the de- 
mand. ‘These were the problems TCF 
faced: 


1. How to break into a market 
where one manufacturer had been the 
sole supplier for over 20 years. 


2. How to gain recognition for it- 
self and its product. 


3. How to compete when the reg- 
istered trademark of the first manu- 
facturer was a generic term for the 
product throughout the industry. 

According to Niehouse, these were 
still the basic problems when TCF 
executives planned the 1955 adver- 
tising and sales promotion campaign. 


“little reason to buy" 


The corporate name, TCF of Can 
ada Limited, taken from the first let 
ters of its product—transparent cellu- 
lose film — was still practically un- 
known in the field. “In fact,” says 
Niehouse, ‘‘even regular customers 
confused TCF with TCP and TCA. 
Furthermore, customers, prospects and 
allied suppliers referred to the prod- 
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uct as “Cellophane,” registered .trade- 
mark of the du Pont Company of 
Canada Limited.” 

While TCF had begun selling a 
few large users across Canada as the 
result of “some splendid effort’? on 
the part of its salesmen, and the abil- 
ity of the production department to 
meet “fantastic delivery schedules,” 
it had provided little reason for pros- 
pects to buy from TCF. It was just 
“another source of supply.”” The fact 
that it was part of the world-wide 
Courtaulds organization and afhliated 
with both British Cellophane Limited 
and La Cellophane of France, that 
pioneered in developing the process, 
meant little. 


Three Steps to Gain Fame, Sales 


TCF took these steps to establish 
its identity—and increase sales: 

1. A basic advertising program 
was planned to reach all levels of 
management in industries it served. 

2. A direct mail campaign was put 

into operation reinforcing the basic 
advertising program and supporting 
the field sales force. 
3. A creative sales training pro 
gram, designed to develop all T'CF 
salesmen into well-informed packaging 
consultants, was scheduled. 

The basic advertising program had 
a threefold objective: (a) To estab- 
lish the name of TCF in the minds of 
customers and prospects at both the 
policy-making and operating levels of 
management; (b) to gain acceptance 
of the product name transparent 
cellulose film; (c) to establish that 
leading names in different industries 
throughout Canada 
TCF film. 

A series of advertise- 
ments was prepared on the continuing 
theme, “So Clearly Protected in 
TCF.” Each featured a different 
customer’s product. The advertise- 
ments are currently running in the 
Canadian edition of Time, Canadian 
Packaging, Canadian Baker, and Ca 
nadian Grocer. 


were users oft 


two-color 
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Magnetic Tape 
in Business 


BY 
PAUL JANSEN, Sales Manager 


LABOR -MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
can be strengthened considerably by 
giving your employees complete and 
unbiased details of labor-management 
business meetings. There’s no easier 
way to do this than with magnetic tape. 
Simply record your joint discussions 
then play back the recordings during 
the workers’ lunch or coffee breaks. Be- 
sides giving employees a clear picture of 
business policy meetings, this device 
helps keep your sessions short and to 
the point. 
Listen to Yourself Talk! It’s the 
way to avoid careless 
errors in speech, Oy, 
enunciation and es 
grammar. With mag- 
netic recording tape 
you can evaluate your 
voice quickly and 
easily. By making 
recordings of your 
voice, then listening \\ L 
critically to play- — a 
backs, you can hear —and eliminate — flaws 
in your speech. Such tape-recorded vocal 
checks, made on a regular basis, go a lon, 
way to developing clarity and conviction 
in your speech. 
‘“‘TALKING LETTERS’’—messages re- 
corded on magnetic tape and sent to 
friends or relatives who own tape record- 
ers—make a wonderful and welcome 
surprise. They’re particularly appreci- 
ated by shut-ins or those with poor eye- 
sight. You'll find it takes just a few 
minutes to record a friendly, personal 
tape letter (try listing beforehand the 
subjects you wish to discuss)—and the 
cost of mailing is negligible. Tape reels 
can be mailed across the country for 
just pennies and require no special 
wrappings. 
New Tape! You'll want to try brand-new 
“SCOTCH” Brand Extra Play Magnetic 
Tape No. 150 on your machine soon. It 
offers 50% more recording time on a 
standard-size reel—with the super-strength 
of DuPont’s famous ‘“‘Mylar’’* plastic back- 
ing. Here’s your chance to record longer 
business meetings, conventions, etc., with 
only a minimum number of interruptions 
for reel change. Enjoy this added conven- 
ience ... along with the brilliant fidelity you 
get only with “SCOTCH” Brand. 

#* Mylar” is a DuPont registered t1 


FREE BOOKLET... 
Learn how to make bet- 
ter recordings... how 
magnetic tape can help 
you by reading ‘‘You 
Don’t Have to be a 
Recording Expert. ..’’, 
a new 20-page booklet 
offered free of cost. Just drop a card to: 
Business Division, Dept. FV-26, Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, 900 Fauquier Avenue, St. 
Paul 6, Minnesota. 


The term ““SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 
registered irademarks for Magnetic Tape made 
in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. Expori Sales 
Office; 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
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MILL & FACTORY’S CIRCULATION METHOD IN ACTION — 
INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN WORKS CLOSELY WITH PLANT SPECIFYING 


JNFLUENCE IN BLUEPRINT CONFERENCE. 


ee. el? 
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You know Mill & Factory readers 
specify and buy...because... 


Industrial salesmen tell us who 
they are and where they are! And 
nobody knows buying influence bet- 
ter than the industrial salesman. 

Titles mean nothing to him, be- 
cause in virtually every plant men 
with different titles specify and buy. 
In today’s complex industrial market, 
only the salesman, through his per- 
sonal contacts, knows exactly who 
these men are. 

That's why MILL & Factory has 
rejected traditional circulation meth- 


ods based on titles in favor of the 
salesman-built, Franchise-Paid circu- 
lation method. Here’s how it works: 
1,645 industrial sales engineers — 
who make over 2,000,000* sales calls 
per year on the important plants in 
every trading area of the U. S.—select 
the personally identified buying in- 
fluences who read MILL & FAcToryY. 

This makes MILL & Factory the 
only industrial publication specifi- 
cally designed to do industrial adver- 
tising’s first and most important job 


—to back up your salesmen by reach- 
ing the same men they must see to 
sell your products! 


* Based on the conservative estimate 
of 5 calls per day per salesman. 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


a Conever-Mart Fea | 
Goa 


MILL & FACTORY REACHES THE MEN, REGARDLESS OF TITLE, YOUR SALESMEN MUST SEE TO SELL! 
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“more milage from basic 
ad program" 


The direct mail campaign served in 
part to obtain more milage from the 
basic advertising program. When the 
initial Time advertisement appeared, 
a copy of that issue went to TCF’s 
entire customer and prospect mailing 
list with a personally addressed letter 
from the president calling attention 
to the advertisement. An insert, op- 
posite the page, referred to the entire 
series which was telling the story of 
successful packaging in Canada. All 
this was inserted in a _ transparent 
cellulose film bag and mailed in a 
Kraft envelope. “Dozens of thank- 
you letters and letter of acknowledg- 
ment came back — most unusual for 
any such promotional mailing,” Nie- 
house says. “Since then, monthly 
miniature Time magazine mailing 
pieces have been sent out, each con- 
taining a different ad reprint.” 

A monthly bulletin, Methods and 
Trends, is another phase of the direct 
mail activity. -These bulletins discuss 
different trends or developments in 
packaging, such as multiple, related- 
item, and fractional packaging. The 
salesmen follow up each mailing, 
showing customers in different indus- 
tries how they can apply bulletin 
ideas to their particular products. 
Combined effect of these twice-a- 
month, mailings has been to keep the 
name of TCF before the customer or 
prospect between salesmen’s calls, to 
provide added support to help meet 
the basic advertising campaign objec- 
tives, to plant “thought stimulators” 
which are natural follow-up points 


for the salesmen. 


Packaging Specialists 


“The sales training program was 
aimed at developing TCF salesmen, 
who had little or no previous experi- 
ence in the packaging field, into pack- 
aging specialists capable of doing an 
effective creating selling job,” says 
Niehouse. “And by creative selling 

mean showing the customer how 
to cut costs, increase sales, increase 
pronts or improve product protection. 
If we can’t do one or more of these, 
there is little justification for expect- 
ing him to give us any of his. busi- 
ness.” 
The development and acceptance 
of this philosophy of selling did not 
come about overnight, notes Nie- 
house. All of the salesmen have been 


(continued on page 19) 
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new display dimensions 
get selling action... 


at Ccounter-cardad cost! 


... bring to life the saleable features of 
every product you promote. No cardboard 
mounting is needed—greater economy! No limitation 
on design—infinite new shapes! No moving parts 
—sets up in seconds anywhere! 
Display specialists at Chicago Show 
are ready now, to create a 

sales-stimulating Squee-zel for you! 


EXCLUSIVE WITH 


IAC 
- 1OR : 


PRINTING COMPANy 


CHic 
AGO e NEW YORK e DETROIT 


KA 
NSAS CITY e PHILADELPHia 


4d other principas Chee 


CHICAGO SHOW PRINTING COMPANY «+ 2660 N. Kildare Ave. « Chicago 39 


U. S. Patent Nos. 2555986 and 2654970, other patents granted and pending. Trademark Squee-sel Registered 


HAVE You 
SEEN YOUR 
PRODUCT 
LATELY? 


Sure, we know you’ve looked at it — in the plant, on the shipping 
platform, or maybe in your sample kit. 


But have you seen it the way a prospective customer sees it? 


It is amazing what you sometimes see when you get around to the 
other side of the desk and look at your product from the prospect’s 
skeptical and frequently uninformed viewpoint. You discover ques- 
tions that need answering. You learn that some of your product’s 
best features can pass unnoticed. You find out that a minor feature 
(or one you think is minor) carries much weight with some users. 
And from all this you are able to isolate the real sales appeals and 
the real obstacles (not just the excuses your salesmen often get.) 


This is why we make it “standard order of procedure” to circulate 
among our clients’ customers and prospects and listen as they talk 
about their needs, their problems, and their ideas. After a number 
of calls of this sort we begin to see a client’s product, not just as he 
sees it, but as the prospect sees it. 


Then, not because we are smart but because we know what prospects 
want, we are able to prepare selling tools that correct the misconcep- 
tions, answer the questions, and pave the way for increased sales 
when your salesmen call. 


These selling tools take different forms, depending on the need: 
manuals, handbooks, catalogs, sales aids, advertisements, direct 
mail. The same research that reveals prospects’ needs often shows 
the best means of communicating with them. 


There is no magic in this approach, but there is a lot of hard work 
on the part of skilled investigators. There is a good deal of satisfac- 
tion, too, when we help a client “see” his own product, and then 
sharpen his advertising so as to help remove the real or imagined 
obstacles that retard his sales. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. LExington 2-3135 
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selling anywhere tron two or three 
up to 20 years. At the start of the 
training program, some of the older 
men felt they were beyond learning 
new techniques. However, by schedul- 
ing the course in easy doses over a 10- 
month period, in sessions of two or 
sometimes three days a month, and by 
starting with subjects which would 
find immediate application in the 
field, it was possible to serve it up in 
a palatable and acceptable form. 


“time-tested approaches 
pay off” 

The sales training course stresses 
the fundamentals of selling, product 
knowledge, merchandising, etc., as 
well as presentations by the salesmen 
prepared from their own packaging 
ideas. “ape recorders are used occa 
sionally to show the men how to im- 
prove their presentations. “The style 
of training follows the old reliable 
formula of state—demonstrate—par 
ticipate,” observes Niehouse. 

A technical service group assists on 
technical packaging problems and 
works with customers on packaging 
machine problems. The Sales Promo- 
tion Department helps to train the 
field force as “creative salesmen” by 
supplying a steady flow of ideas via 
sales opportunity bulletins, issued 
three times a month. 

Has ITCF’s over-all approach been 
effective? This is the comment of 
a recently retired purchasing agent 
of one of Canada’s largest companies 
to his successor: “You will note the 
TCF salesman always comes in with 
an idea. We've never used one yet, but 
someday he'll have just the answer to 
one of our problems. He’s a good man 
to keep in touch with.” The sales- 
man, reports Niehouse, had been call 
ing on that account just seven months. 

“Our over-all program has not been 
in operation long enough to measure 
total results,” says Niehouse, “but in 
dicators along the way show that 
Canadian users of packaging film are 
increasingly aware of the presence of 
TCF of Canada Limited. Figures for 
total 1955 sales show roughly a 00% 
increase over 1954 and business, thus 
far, in 1956, indicates this growth 
is still continuing. All of which proves 
the old, time-tested approaches still 
pay off. Or something.” 


Editor 
Letters to the Editors Dept. 


Sales Management 
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HIGH-VALUE 
PRODUCT 


If 


gentled just like | 


NORTH AMERICAN 
“WIFE-APPROVED’’ MOVES! 


Delicate laboratory equipment, electronic devices, 
business machines and other precision products are now 
being shipped safely and economically by North 
American padded van! 


They get the same safe,* professional coddling we 

give a family’s household treasures in our famous ‘ 
‘‘Wife-Approved”’ moving service. You need no crates; 
no disassembling for shipment and reassembling on site. 
Think of the savings! 


NAVL “FOLLOW-THRU” SERVICE 

Our specialized department can “‘follow-thru”’ on any 
shipment anywhere, since we have over 1100 agents in 
U. S. and Canada, more by far than any other van line. 
Call your local NAVL agent for details or send for 
name of nearest agent. 


Specialized NAVL Services: 


@ Exhibit Displays—door-to-door in padded 
vans, minimum crating. 

@ High-value Products—no crating; safe,* 
professional handling. 

@ New Furniture, Appliances, Fixtures 
via NAVL-Creston Division, factory to 
dealer or user, uncrated 

@ Transferred Personnel—'‘'Wife-approved”’ 
moves that win employee goodwill. 

@ Moving Offices, Stores—less down-time. 

@ Modern Storage Warehouses everywhere. 


HIGHEST FINANCIAL RELIABILITY 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
World Headquarters: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


North American Van Lines Canada, Ltd. + Toronto 


' 
‘Ame *AMERICA’S SAFEST MOVERS: winners ATA Nationo! 


Safety Award for household goods movers traveling 


‘ “ , 
VAN LINES Inc over 500,000 miles. (North American vans average 35 
A . 


million miles per year annually!) 
WORLD-WIDE MOVING SERVICE BY LAND, SEA, AIR 
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New! New’! 
THE DETROIT TIMES 


becomes Michigan’s 


MOST MODERN NEWSPAPER 


.. with the best in NEW PRESSES for the finest in new-day 
newspaper printing. 


.. with NEW and LARGER PAGE SIZE, 308 instead of 280 
lines deep, for larger news content, greater advertising display. 
(Available February 1st.) 


..with NEW R.O.P. COLOR .. . vivid 2-color (available 
February 1st), 3-color and 4-color (available about March 15th) 
printing both daily and Sunday to put new drama and impact 
into your advertisements. 


.. with NEW excellence of EDITORIAL CONTENT, more and 
crisper local and world-gathered news, more top-flight features, 
to grip and hold the attention of this newspaper’s mass reading 
audience. 


.. with NEW PICTORIAL LIVING, Detroit’s one real spar- 
kling Sunday Magazine donein the Newest of ROTOGRAVURE. 
First issue February 12—see opposite page. 


Thus does this forward-looking newspaper “‘In the Heart of the 
Michigan Market” (the Detroit marketing area) leap ahead to 
NEW leadership. 


To move your merchandise or services in this rich, progressive 
market, it will pay you to... 


KEEp up THE TIMES © 
ath THE DETROIT TIMES 


Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service Inc. 
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NEW —PICTORIAL LIVING 


The NEW PICTORIAL LIVING will reach and influence the 
buying habits of 521,878 Detroit Sunday Times reading 
families representing two million Detroit Times “‘people.” 


The editorial emphasis, combining quality and mass appeal, 
will be upon modern living in the home . . . what is new for 
the home and what creates better living for the family. Every 
issue will contain something of major interest to each 
member of the household. 


The NEW PICTORIAL LIVING will be primarily a local 
Detroit product, written and illustrated for local interest. 

Yet it will also contain humor, entertainment and authoritative 
articles by nationally famous writers, columnists and 
illustrators. 


Advertisers who use the NEW PICTORIAL LIVING will 
profit by getting top editorial impact, huge Sunday coverage, 
high home-delivered circulation and brilliant rotogravure 
reproduction. 


The NEW PICTORIAL LIVING of the Detroit Times Is 
Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service Inc. 
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Advertising Linage is the Final Measure 
of a Newspaper’s Sales Power 


TOTAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
1955 


How do 
classitied 
ddvertisers 


rank 


Philadelphia [csr | asm 


10,014,000 lines 5,729,000 lines 


In 1955 The Inquirer carried over 10,000,000 lines of Classified 
Advertising ...a gain of 1,000,000 lines over 1954... a lead- 
4 ership of 4,300,000 lines over the second newspaper. 


The Inquirer has been the first choice of Classified advertisers 


in Delaware Valley, U.S.A. since before Media Records started 


measuring Philadelphia newspapers in 1928. 


ait Senne Che Philadelphia Prquirer 


First in Retail Advertising Constructively Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


First in Classified Advertising Exclusive Advertising Representatives 

NEW YORK—ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., 342 Madison Ave., Murray Hill 2-5838; 

First in TOTAL Advertising CHICAGO—EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Andover 3-6270; 

— DETROIT—GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Woodward 5-7260. 
West Coast Representatives. 
SAN FRANCISCO—FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES, 155 Montgomery St., Garfield 1-7946; 
LOS ANGELES—FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, Dunkirk 5-3557. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


A HOT CONTROVERSY on the position of the 
salesman has been started by Prof. Raymond W. 
Mack. Speaking before members of the American 
Marketing Association recently, the Northwestern 
University educator said: 


Salesmen lack interest in their jobs. 
Income was way below their hopes. 


Migratory workers are the only occupational 
group ranking lower in job stability than sales- 
men. Median time in present job—2.2 years. 


Mack’s talk was based on a study of 1,389 sales- 
men in 26 companies in 11 industries. 


Sales leaders were quick to criticize his findings. 
Citing their own sales staffs, marketing executives 
assailed the professor’s charges as being “deroga- 
tory” and “untrue.” 


The Research Institute of America took up the 
cudgels. It surveyed 10,000 salesmen in 671 com- 
panies in 49 industries. The institute found: 


In answer to the question, “If you had it to 
do over again, would you choose selling as an 
occupation?,” 89.16% replied “Yes.” 


Some 65% felt they were being paid fairly. 


Among salesmen with three to 10 years’ sell- 
ing experience, more than 70% had been with 
the same firm longer than three years. The 
institute admitted that those just getting into 
sales may quit or change jobs rapidly, but as 
a man’s experience grows his stability in- 
creases to the point where 45.4% of men with 
more than 10 years’ experience had been with 
the same firm 10 years. 


Professor Mack also said that “salesmen are work- 
ing their way down the ladder of success rather 
than up.” To this H. B. Maynard, president of 
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Methods Engineering Council, pointed to one of 
his surveys which showed that 56% of the presi- 
dents of top companies have come up from either 
sales or a combination of sales and manufacturing 
experience. 


What’s important here? Simply this: If Mack is 
right, sales executives—who have spent many years 
working to upgrade the status of salesmen—have 
failed miserably. The country needs more sales- 
men, better salesmen, stable and happy salesmen 
for tomorrow’s bigger-than-ever selling job. If to- 
day the vast majority of salesmen are not better off 
financially, professionally and socially than they 
were 30, 20 or even 10 years ago, then sales will 
have real trouble meeting the challenge of the 
future. 


“WE AREN’T GETTING OUR SHARE of today’s 
consumer dollar,” says the American Institute of 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear. “During the past 25 years, 
male apparel sales have shrunk from 5.6 cents of 
every dollar spent to only 2.7 cents of every dollar.” 


By contrast, spending on automobiles in the last 
eight years is up 133%; on tobacco, 79% ; on food, 
20% —compared with a 5% gain on all types of 


apparel. 


The institute urges all manufacturers and retailers 
to take a cue from the successes of the Tea Council, 
the paint and varnish industry, the American Dairy 
Association, and stand together on a powerful in- 
dustry-supported promotional campaign. The 
slogan: “Dress Right—you can’t afford not to.” 
The target: Everyone. 


The president of the association, Willard W. Cole, 
Chicago retailer, says membership is now approxi- 
mately 1,000 and $1.2 million has been raised 
toward a minimum war chest of $2 million. This 
fund, which it is hoped will reach $5 million a year, 
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Significant Trends (continued) 


will launch national advertising and public relations 
campaigns for the industry. 


Just another penny from each consumer dollar in 
1956 would mean an income increase of $2.65 
billion to the men’s and boys’ wear industry. In 
fact, the same would hold true for any industry— 
including yours! 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., which places 4,000 
advertisements a week in 1,200 U.S. newspapers, is 
being wooed more and’ more ardently by other 
media. “They may be timing their bid well,” says 
Fred C. Hecht, general retail merchandise and 
sales manager, because “we feel it is time for us 
to measure the productiveness of our advertising 
investment.” 


He asks: “Can we gain proportionately by continu- 
ing to increase our newspaper dollar expenditure 
(now $42 million annually) in proportion to increas- 
ing sales volume and expansion?” Or, will we 
“extend ourselves beyond the point of diminishing 
returns?” 


Hecht was speaking to newspaper advertising ex- 
ecutives when he said that Sears’ market was chang- 
ing. “Our big stores appeal to a different kind of 
customer than once we dared envision as ours. . . 


“We must determine whether other media would or 
would not produce extra business—new business 
with the development of a new strata of customer 
—without suffering any loss or decrease in the 
amount of business now produced virtually single- 
handed by the newspaper .. . 


“We have been promised the production of ‘reader- 
ship,’ ‘circulation,’ ‘listeners,’ and ‘viewers,’” said 
Hecht. “Now won’t someone please measure cus- 
tomers?” Sears, he relates, is intent on finding a 
practical yardstick which can be used to predeter- 
mine an advertisement’s effectiveness. He called 
on newspapers to join with Sears in the search. 


CUSTOMERS NEED REASSURANCE of their 
judgment when selecting one brand-name product 
from among several. Motivational researchers have 
pretty well established this point. “Good House- 
keeping,” however, recently set out to prove that its 
seal of approval is just the unprejudiced O.K. the 
consumer needs to back up his choice. 
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Working with a large grocery chain in the New 
York area, Fact Finders, Inc_—engaged by “Good 
Housekeeping”—measured sales of eight nationally 
advertised food products three ways: 


(1) Normal flow of sales during a two-week period, 
directly off the shelf (not in displays). 


(2) Sales volume for two weeks from displays of 
each product featuring Good Housekeeping Seal. 


(3) Sales volume for same two weeks from displays 
of each product without Guaranty Seal sign. 


In addition to showing that displays sell 2% better 
than shelves, the test revealed a 41.8% volume in- 
crease for displays :with the Guaranty Seal. Ap- 
parently it pays to reassure buyers at point of pur- 
chase. 


PRICE INCREASES in their products during the 
second quarter of 1956 are seen by 42% of 734 
manufacturers interviewed by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. No change in selling price is seen by 55% of 
them and just 3% are looking for a decrease. 


BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS, Dun & Brad- 
street also reports, reached a new high in 1955. The 
total of 139,639 newly organized businesses ex- 
ceeded 1954 by 19.2% and represented a 5.1% 
increase over 1946, the previous record year. 


Significant perhaps is the fact that while the year 
showed an increase, December incorporations in 
1955 were 3.8% below those of December 1954. 
This is the first decline in comparative months, on 
a year-to-year basis, since September 1953. 


GREY ADVERTISING’S Larry Valenstein, who 
recently took the agency’s chairmanship after nam- 
ing Arthur Fatt president, has figured out that if 
the Gross National Product reaches the anticipated 
$450 billion in 1960, Grey should expect to bill— 
as its share of 1960 advertising expenditures—close 
to $60 million. 


What’s your goal for 1960? To figure it on this 
basis, divide $387 billion (last year’s estimated 
GNP) into your company’s sales volume for 1955. 
The result will be your company share (a percent) 
of GNP. This percent of 1960’s $450 billion might 
be your dollar share five years hence. 
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It Looks Like A Big Year for Advertising 


Plans and commitments made further ahead as advertising 
assumes long-range function. How '56 compares with '55. 


National advertisers are continuing 
the upward trend in expenditures 
which characterized 1955, especially 
the latter half. 

In general they and their agencies 
have committed themselves at an 
earlier date than has been the norm 
in recent years, with the result that 
as of January 25 the _ publishers, 
broadcasters and outdoor interests 
have appreciably more advance book- 
ings than last year. This optimistic 
feeling is borne out by final closings 
of general magazines and networks for 
the first quarter. In the case of the 
more flexible media, such as news- 
papers and spot broadcasting, precise 
figures are harder to secure, but a 
general feeling of optimism prevails. 

Some people feel that the increases 
in advance commitments may be the 
direct result of the “bouncy” feeling 
that always seems to accompany bet- 
ter sales and better profits—or a feel- 
ing that competition is getting tougher 
and more hard sell is required for 
all types of selling. 

But representative leaders seem to 
agree that a relatively new and 
changed outlook toward advertising 
may be extremely important. Some 
companies continue to budget adver- 
iS as a fixed percentage of last 
year’s sales, or anticipated sales for 
quarters and the year ahead, while 
others allot so much per case or unit. 
In such cases the sale is made—or at 
least well assured—before the adver- 
tising is scheduled. In other words, 
advertising commitments fo//ow the 
sale. 

Ihere is, however, a growing ac- 
_ceptance of the belief that advertising 
should be budgeted on the basis of the 
job that has to be performed, and in 
that case there are often long-range 
implications that do not call for im- 
mediate confirmation in sales volume. 
Perhaps, then, this is the big, com- 
pelling reason why sellers of adver- 
tising see such a bright immediate 
present and an even brighter future. 

The spokesman for one of the 
largest publishers pointed out that his 
statistics—and this would apply to 
other publishers—must be taken only 
for what they actually are ...a 
picture of business on the books at 
this time. They cannot be taken as a 
precise measure of the degree of prob- 
able gains in actual billing for the 
year. 
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This consumer magazine executive 
goes on to say, “The statistics are 
most encouraging since they indicate 
the strong position of our publica- 
tions. At the same time we believe 
the figures reflect a tendency of ad- 
vertisers to make their plans earlier 
this year and to place firm orders ac- 
cordingly. You may find that other 
publishers agree with this last point. 

“The tendency of advertisers and 
agencies to make commitments fur- 
ther in advance indicates a healthy 
economic picture. The degree to which 
this tendency has helped to produce 
the current favorable ordered position 
of some magazines cannot be accu- 
rately estimated. Moreover, the or- 
dered position is only one of the fac 
tors which must be weighed in at- 
tempting to forecast linage gains at 
the year’s end. 

‘Taking everything into consider- 
ation, however, it seems fair to as 
sume that a magazine which is well 
ahead today in ordered business has 
a good opportunity to finish the year 
with a gain, although, if I may re- 
peat, the percentage of the final gain 
may not contorm to the present or- 
dered position pattern.” 

The following is a spot survey 
among representative media organi 
zations in which SALES MANAGE- 
MENT asked them to estimate the ad- 
vertising dollar volumes on_ their 
books this January 25 as compared 
with the same date last year. The 
omission of any name should not be 
interpreted as indicating that the news 
was bad and the company didn’t want 
to talk. In many cases the only ex 
ecutive with authority to give out 
such information was out of the city; 
in others the accounting methods were 
so set up that the desired information 
was not available. In many other in- 
stances the company may not have 
been queried, since time permitted 
only a spot sampling. 


Magazines, General and Farm 


(See also under ‘“‘Newspapers” for 
Supplements) 


The American Home (W. H. Eaton, 
Pub.): “With same base rate both 
vears, revenue now on books is up 
23%.” 


Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.: 


“We are slightly ahead in bookings 


this year as compared with the same 
date last year.” 


Curtis Publishing Co. (Edward C. 
Von Tress, Vice-Pres. & Exec. Dir. of 
Advg.): “All three books together 
should show dollar increase as much 
as 20%, linage increase 15%.” 


Capper Publications (Philip Zach, 
Vice-Pres.): “Anticipate a gain of 
10% in total company advertising 
revenue, ranging on individual prop 
erties from about the same to an 18% 
increase,” 


Dell Publications (Bob Goldsmith, 
Prom. Mgr.): “Modern Group book- 
ings for year about 10% ahead, Men’s 
Group about even and the Comic 
Group 100% up.” 


Esquire (John Smart, Pres.): ‘‘Book- 
ings as of January 25 are up 30°. 
First-quarter issues up 35% in linage 
to all-time high.” 


Field and Stream (Ben Wright, 
Pub.): “Minimum gain forecast of 
8% to 9% first six months.” 


Hearst Magazines 
Deems, Exec. Vice-Pres.}: 
jor publications and 23 supplements 
will set highest records in history, first 
quarter. Cumulative linage gains so 
far recorded are, percentage-wise, 
American Druggist 10.6; Cosmopol 
tan 3.1; Good Housekeeping 10.1; 
Harper's Bazaar 7.3; House Beauti- 
ful 8.7; Motor 8.2; Motor Boating 
12.3; Sports Afield 7.1; Town © 
Country first two months has 3.6% 
loss but first-half gain assured.” 


(Richard E. 


“Nine ma- 


Look (Vernon C. Myers, Pub.): 
“Ad revenue first quarter will be 
largest in history, up approximately 
$1 million for 17% gain. Page volume 
up 10.5%. Business for full year now 
on books compared same date last 
year, linage up 9%, revenue up 15%.” 


Macfadden Publications (Lee An- 
drews, Vice-Pres.): “From contracts 
now on books a 10% gain indicated.” 


McCall's (Otis L. Wiese, Pub.}: 
“Dollar volume now on books for 
(continued on page | 10) 


“Where successful 
sales management begins...” 


Score yourself honestly and thoughtfully against the quali- 
fications the author sees as fundamental to the sales execu- 
tive who is professionally competent. Two of his points 
deal with matters of attitude, four with working methods. 


BY J. A. McILNAY 


Vice-President for Sales, Ray-O-Vac Co. 


Much has been said... 


and much should continue to be said as 
often as possible about the job ahead for 
sales management men. Likewise, much 
could be said about the necessary qualifica- 
tions for being a successful sales manager, 
but I would like to leave all these for an- 
other time and discuss the areas in which 
I believe and have observed that successful 
sales management begins. There are six of 


them... 


Appreciate other aspects of the business. 


Wherever a man is successful, in whatever 
part of sales management work he may be 
engaged, you will find that he evaluates 
his relationship and the relationship of the 
sales organization to the other departments 
of his business, to the objectives of the busi- 
ness and to the over-all welfare of every- 
one with whom he is associated. No sales 
program, however carefully planned, nor 
any sales tools will be fully effective if 
sales management goes off down the road 
by itself. No production program can begin 
to be successful unless it is in tune with the 
needs and objectives of both the short-range 
and long-range sales programs. ‘Today’s 
sales executives should take an active part 
in the designing and the packaging of prod- 
ucts; he should field-test the products be- 


AREA TWO: 
Surround yourself with capable men. 


fore big production is ordered; he should 
have a voice in determining the price which 
will bring the greatest return. A constant 
awareness of the part sales plays in the 
over-all picture and a recognition of sales 
being only one phase along with production, 
engineering and accounting is important for 
success. 


Area two is the willingness of the sales 
management man to surround himself with 
capable men and to give them as much of 
his work as he can. Give good men clear- 
cut assignments and full responsibility for 
carrying out the assignments. 


AREA THREE: 
Appreciate your men honestly. 


Now the third area is an exceptionally im- 
portant one: honest appreciation by the 
sales management man for the men around 
him, particularly those who come after 
him. Every time I have seen a sales man- 
agement man attempt to exploit his people 
and not give them all-out, wholehearted, 
honest, and sincere support, he has fallen 
by the wayside. It is not what we do our- 
selves that counts, but what our people do 
for us, And they just won’t respond if 
there is insincerity or lack of belief in them 
on the part of their leader. 
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AREA FOUR: 


Be a master craftsman with all sales tools. 


Truly successful selling calls for coordina- 
tion of all factors which influence the links 
of distribution and the ultimate consumers. 
Selling can’t go up one road, with adver- 
tising or direct mail or trade shows off on 
a tangent. There must be planned selling 
as opposed to just going after an order. The 
planning and the supervised use of all the 
tools of selling, including the advertising, 
is best centered in the top sales executives. 


AREA FIVE: 


Keep abreast with new techniques, ideas. 


The fifth area where successful sales man- 
agement begins is the willingness on the 
part of the sales management men to make 
use of everything available to them. Past ex- 
perience and natural ability are not enough. 
These must constantly be stimulated and 
kept fresh by a continuous and relentless use 


of sales executives’ clubs, service, business 


AREA SIX: 


publications, trade conferences and _ the 


literature of the profession. 


Follow consistency in policy and practice. 


The sixth area in which I believe success- 
ful sales management begins is in the area 
of consistency in policy and practice. All 
too many times we allow ourselves to be 
panicked or frustrated into unwise shifting 
of policy or of exceptions in practices. It 
does not follow that we should be repeat- 
edly inflexible because it is a wise sales man- 
agement man who makes a change in policy 
if that change is necessary or warranted, 
but we are inclined to err, not in this di 
rection but in the opposite direction. Suc- 
cessful sales management men set a course, 
define their policies and hew to the line 
until it is fully evident that a change would 
be for the better. 

Look about you. You'll find that men 
who succeed and go forward in sales man- 
agement work, whatever other characteris- 
tics and abilities they may have, will not 


neglect these six areas. The End 


Ray-O-Vac Is a Growth Company 


Ray-O-Vac does not report its annual sales vol- 
ume, but the current total is 12 to 15 times greater 
than before the outbreak of World War II;-sales 
growth has outpaced by several times the percentage 
growth of Gross National Product. The company, 
with headquarters in Madison, Wis., now has plants 
in nine U.S. cities and two foreign countries. Net 
profit per share jumped from $2.50 in 1954 to 
$3.16 in 1955. 


Two years ago, to implement the need for a di- 
versification program, the directors created a full- 
time position of Assistant to the President for Di- 
‘versification. His job is to screen, survey and study 
a large number of companies Ray-O-Vac might ac- 
quire. The first acquisition of the plan was Willson 
Products, Inc., in the spring of 1955. The products 
of this company (industrial safety equipment for the 
eyes and respiratory system, and manufacture of sun 
glasses) brought to Ray-O-Vac not only a diversi- 
fication of quality products, but an ideal distributive 
program favorable to all Ray-O-Vac products. Simi- 
lar types of selling, merchandising and distribution 
are required for the products of both companies. 


J. A. MelIlInay 
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“Toward More Effective Top Management" 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland (spe- 
cialized electric motors) has a new sales duet: They’re 
Edward E. Helm (left) and Richard A. Geuder, both 
veterans in the service of the company. Helm—who looks 
like a Man of Distinction and is famous around Reliance 
for emerging from all-day sales conferences looking as if 
he had just stepped out of a barber’s chair—is the com- 
pany’s new v-p and general manager. He’s been sales v-p 
since °46. The other half of the team is the new general 
sales manager. Dick Geuder looks like the engineer he is. 
Until now he’s been—for the past year—assistant general 
sales manager and before that, manager of industry sales. 
He came to Reliance in ’29 after graduating from Penn- 
sylvania State University, moved progressively through 
application engineering and industry sales of the com- 
pany’s electric motors, variable-speed drives and electronic 
controls. Reliance has several divisions (notably Reeves 
Pulley) and a wholly-owned subsidiary in Canada. Since 
Helm and Geuder have grown up together in the com 
pany’s sales they work together like a well-meshed ma- 
chine: Reliance’s president, J. W. Corey, says the new 
appointments were made “ .. . to have a more effective 


top organization to carry out expansion and other plans.” 


The NAEA's New Prexy 


More than 600 U.S. and Canadian newspaper 
advertising executives, meeting at their annual con- 
vention recently in Chicago, saw one of their most 
popular members installed as president of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Association. He’s Karl 
T. Finn, for the past 15 years, advertising director, 
Cincinnati Times - Star. Finn, happy only when he’s 
frantically busy, is a public-spirited man in the 
grand old sense of the term: He’s a former presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club (won its 
Outstanding Achievement Award in ’48) and served 
as chairman of the Mayor’s Friendly Relations Com- 
mittee—an inter-racial group. Education is also one 
of his consuming interests: For the NAEA he acted 
as chairman of the Standard of Measurement Com- 
mittee and the Schools and Colleges Committee . . . 
An Ohio State University graduate with both a 
B.A. and M.A, degree, he was, for a year, an in- 
structor in political science at the University of 
Kansas. He started his newspaper career early: Dur- 
ing his undergraduate days at Ohio he was athletic 
correspondent for The Columbus Dispatch. Two of 
his college chums were James Thurber and Elliot 
Nugent. “I’m not one of the characters in “The 


Male Animal’ — but I recognized them without 


difficulty!” 
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Bakelite Has a New General Sales Manager .. . 


In his rather short lifetime John D. Benedito, new gerieral sales manager, 
Bakelite Co. (Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation’s Plastic Division) has run 
the gamut from colorful frontier days to the 20th Century: For he was born 
in the little railroad junction town of Trinidad, Colo. But Benedito came East 
to college, got a degree in chemical engineering at Yale and immediately put it to 
work. His first job was with Carbide and Carbon Chemical as a sales trainee. 
That was long before the company got into the plastics business. It wasn’t until 
the early war years (when a new company in Canada, Canadian Resins & Chemi- 
cals—with Carbide and Carbon and Shawinigan as sires—was pushed along by 
the British who needed plastics for the war effort) that Benedito got into the 
career which now occupies him full time. He was in Canada until ’48, when he 
was brought back to New York as division manager for Molding and Extrusion 
Division. Today Bakelite is the world’s largest producer of plastic raw ma- 
terials. Bakelite, in 53, accounted for 18% of the parent company’s total sales. . . 


Benedito lives in Manhasset, L. I., with his wife, daughter and son. 


18, 1986 


What's in a president's own personal tool kit? 
Answer: Organization patterns, communications 
devices, control methods, and assorted bench- 
marks. With them he keeps abreast of where he 
stands, where his company is going. Here a 
group of presidents takes a look at... 


Every President's Problem: 
Measuring Management Efficiency 


(SALES MANAGEMENT presents 
highlights from an informal presi- 
dent's panel which was a feature of 
the program at the General Man- 
agement Conference of the Ameri- 
can Management Association held 
in San Francisco in late January. 
THe Epirors.) 


Question: How, in a very large com- 
pany, is it possible to know what 
every department is doing? What 
controls are used? How are they 
used? How, in short, do you guide 
the organization you head? 


Sullivan (Pacific T.& T.}: It is up to 
the president to know what the basic 
policies of his company are; to know 
what it is in business for and how to 
accomplish that end. Then, he must 
be able to win the full participation 
of all employes in carrying out objec- 
tives. Results in a service company 
have to be compared with the objec- 
tives you set. You must set realistic 
objectives, making due allowance at 
various levels and in different areas, 
for circumstances and conditions. 

In a far-flung organization it is 
necessary to have a strong central 
organization for policy; then, delegate 
as much as possible on a basis of de 


30 


centralization so that in each com- 
munity the work is carried out on a 
community basis. This involves plan- 
ning. Some plans must cover long 
periods, such as (in our company) 
installation of wire centers. We 
might plan 30 years ahead on this. 
Again, with central office equipment, 
which is tailored to specific require- 
ments with a lapse of 18 months to 
two years between the order and the 
completed installation, plans take that 
into account. 

On operations for a particular year, 
you take a shorter view, looking 15 
months ahead. You start your budg- 
ets, establish what you will do in that 
year, and as each month’s results be- 
come available, compare with the 
budget and adjust. 

With long-range planning, there 
is the matter of bringing it down to 
short-range operation and keeping it 
on the track. This is a matter of com- 
munication and control. We have men 
who are looking at the plans all the 
time. Long range plans may involve 
(1) equipment, (2) merchandising. 
We know from our research people 
what new kinds of equipment should 
be coming into use in the future. It is 
important to take this data into ac- 
count so as not to build where your 
facilities will become obsolete. 

Merchandising is something you 


Mitchell and Block 


may not think of in connection with 
our company; yet we have price lists 
on file for 45 services. We are testing 
the market all the time to see which 
type of service sells best. 


Hickok (Hickok Mfg.): ‘There is re- 
markable similarity between a large 
business and a small one. Our con- 
trols also rest on planning. We have 
a one-year plan and a five-year plan 
in which all divisions participate. 
Every division must make its one-year 
and its five-year plan. Our plans orig- 
inate with the people concerned, be- 
ginning at the salesman level, the 
foreman level. Thus, when the plans 
have been correlated and approved, 
all know them. We believe in decen- 
tralization of authority. We start 
with people, work with people. 

Of course, there is agreement on 
basic principles, on what we are try- 
ing to accomplish, but authority is 
delegated. We have an _ operating 
committee to which all report. Plans 
starting at ground level may not be 
accepted 100%. They have to fit 
general goals; be checked for weak- 
nesses. But when they are started by 
the people who will eventually carry 
them out, checks and controls become 
easier; you have a better yardstick 
for measuring potential and actual 
performance. It is interesting that 
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Nickerson and Sullivan 


when your people start the planning, 
they prove more optimistic (with re 
spect to estimated accomplishment) 
than top management. 


Nickerson (Socony): A_profit-and-loss 
system is our method of achieving 
control and evaluation. There are cer- 
tain advantages to size, relating to 
purchasing, financing, and the ability 
to stand periodic Disad- 
vantages: insulation of top manage- 
example: what is going on at 
level) ; inflexibility; bu- 


reverses. 


ment 
customer 
reaucracy. 
‘To keep the advantages of size as 
well as smallness, we see the solution 
as decentralization together with re 
tention of Doing 
this, you can pick good men who will 
then work with the same efficiency as 
if they were working for themselves. 
There is no way of accomplishing this 
other than by setting up a P&L system 
in yo 


essential policy. 


ir various departments and oper- 


ating subsidiaries. Efficiently estab- 
lished, this gives you all the controls 
you need. If any element of P&L 
gets out of whack it quickly shows 
up and the head of the unit is in the 
same situation as a small company. In 
the desire for formulas which, if fol- 
lowed, gets results, we are inclined 
to forget that P&L affords the finest 
measure of effectiveness of an organi- 
zation. 


Roach (Columbia-Geneva): Businesses 
large and small are much alike. A 
good organization is made up of peo- 
ple plus methods of getting those peo- 
ple working together, thinking to- 
gether. We have an executive staff at 
Columbia-Geneva, and a large num- 
ber of committees. Some of these 
meet regularly, some on call of their 
chairmen. Through these chairmen, 
communication flows to my office with 
information concerning the company. 

Equally important is personal con- 


Roach and Hickok 


tact with staff members. ‘The execu- 
tive who practices this will develop 
considerable intuition. You cannot 
neglect this responsibility of a chief 
executive to stay as close to your peo- 
ple without confusing them. 


Mitchell (Sylvania): What each one 
here has said is that business is people 
... working together... 
cial leadership . . . toward a common 
goal in an attempt to make a 
profit. This is true whether the com- 
pany is large, small, or in between. 
My company is in the last-mentioned 
group. In growing from small to 
larger, we have tried to retain per- 
sonal interest in and contact with our 
people, our customers and the public. 
How can this be done? Decentraliza- 
tion, we have heard. Decentralization 
is not necessarily dispersal of physi- 
cal properties, although it may be 
easier to run a business if you do have 
such dispersal. 


under spe- 


Chairman: Don G. Mitchell, Chair- 
man of the Board and Presi- 
dent, Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


Sylvania 


Assistant Chairman: Kenneth L. 
Block, Associate Partner, A. T. 
Kearney & Co. 


Members of the Panel: 


Raymond T. Hickok, President 
and Chairman of the Board, 
Hickok Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Alden G. Roach, President, Col- 
umbia-Geneva Steel Division, 
United States Steel Corp. 


Albert L. Nickerson, President, 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. 


Mark R. Sullivan, President, The 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 
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licked again... 


by his own 
home office! 


It has been thoroughly proved that the 
industrial salesman’s chances of getting 
an order are 317% better when he’s been 
invited to call by a prospect who has 
already studied his catalog. 


Does your home-office effort to back up 
your sales force include a specific plan for 
getting your catalog used whenever a 
prospect is deciding whose salesmen to 
call in? Do you know how well it works? 
If not, you may be letting competition 
beat your men to the order more often 
than you can ever know. 


The checklist on the opposite page will 
help you gauge the true effectiveness of 
your catalog in its most important role: 
as the best possible means of getting more 
invitations for your salesmen to call. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Ys 
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How effective is your 
catalog procedure? 


Careful answers to these questions 
will tell you. A “no” to any one of 
them is good reason to review your 
entire catalog program. 


1. Do you have a tested system for 
making sure your catalog reaches the 
important buying influences for your 
products...in the companies with volume 
buying power? 

yes _| no | 
(Sweet's market-specialized Catalog Files 
are distributed to the companies that 
have over 80% of the total buying power 
in the industries these Files serve. Indi 
viduals who receive them are continually 
checked for their buying influence.) 


2. Does your present system pro- 
vide for the immediate distribution of your 
catalog to every good, new company that 
comes into your market? 


yes no 


(With daily access to Dodge reports on 
new plant construction, plus continuing 
market analysis and field research by its 
distribution staff, Sweet's spots potential 
new sources of business immediately; 
distributes appropriate Catalog Files to 
them as soon as their buying power is 
known and qualifies them.) 


3. Do you know how many of the 
men who have received your catalog have 
kept it, and have filing systems which make 
it easy for them to find and use it? 


yes no 


(Catalogs bound, indexed, and distributed 
in a Sweet's File are always easy to find 
cannot be misfiled or lost.) - 


4 - When your customers and pros- 
pects want to compare products, prepara- 
tory to calling in possible suppliers, does 
your system make it reasonably certain 
that your catalog can't be overlooked? 
yes no 

italogs of comparable 
products next to each other, indexes each 
one for easy reference. This minimizes 
the chances that any suitable product 
cataloged in a Sweet's File will be over 
looked when ready buyers are searching 
for the answer to a need.) 


(Sweet's binds the 


5. Are you sure that all of your 
important customers and prospects have 
your current catalog? 


yes no 
(Sweet's distributes new Catalog Files 
each vear. Every user of a Sweet's File 
is therefore certain that each catalog 
bound into his Sweet's File provides him 
with the up-to-date and correct buying 
data upon which he can rely.) 


6. Has your catalog been prepared 
to give your customers and prospects ex- 
actly the kind of buying information about 
your products that they should have...and 
will it logically lead them to take the next 
buying action you want them to take: call 
in your salesman or distributor; write to 
you; or specify your product? 

yes no | 
(Sweet's has been designing and produc 
ing market-specialized, action-invoking 
catalogs for fifty vears has had notable 
success in doing so designs and pro 
duc eS more manufacturers ¢ atalogs by far 
than any other company in the world.) 


There is a veet's Catalog 
Service off ou. A call 
or letter to any ne of them 
will bring ] 
thoroug/! ing sure 
your catalogs ts d gn, pro 
duction nd distribution 

results in more lers for you 


at the lowest possible cost 
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We try to have every decision made 
at the lowest possible level at which 
that decision can realistically be taken. 
We believe this policy is carried fur- 
ther at Sylvania than in most com- 
panies. I have 11 people reporting to 
me. Although I have veto power, it 
is seldom used. If you can decentralize 
into small bits and pieces, you may 
find you have retained the simplicity 
enjoyed when the company was little. 
To cite one example, we find that 
one man—given real authority—can 
handle up to 500 people in a single 
plant. 


Question: How do you pin responsi- 
bility in a decentralized organization? 
What leeway is given? Is it right to 
hold a man responsible when he is 
not given all the authority? Are there 
any major factors contributing to 
P & L, for example, over which he 
would have no control? Pricing for 
instance? 


Nickerson (Socony): ‘True, a division 
manager does not selling 
prices, extent of overhead, cost of 
P&L should not be used im- 
properly. Districts should not be com- 
pared with one another because con- 
ditions may differ greatly. Still, P&L 
does measure results. It lets a man 


control 


goods. 


measure the extent to which he is 
making headway with his difficulties, 
or succumbing to them. 


Roach (Columbia-Geneva): You ask, 
am I judged on P&L when I don’t, 
for example, set prices? Yes. Is it 
right? We don’t object. We do have 
some degree of voice. We operate on 
standard costs developed over a pe 
riod of years, corrected from time to 
time, so that they are modern and 
proper. We can demand that a prod- 
uct be made at these costs or better. 


Mitchell (Sylvania): There are differ- 
ent aspects of holding a guy respon- 
sible for results when he doesn’t have 
all the authority. Perhaps we have 
seen one section of a business where 
those everything 
they’ve got and break even. In an- 
other, with little effort, they ride the 
gravy train. I believe credit for re 
sults should be based on results for 
the entire company. It’s the only fair 
way. 


responsible give 


Nickerson (Socony): This is a sensitive 
spot. Ideally, major departments in 


any business should exchange goods 


and services on the same basis as if 
they were independent businesses. 


Roach (Columbia-Geneva): With us, 
inter-division sales are at prices the 
Same as to any customer. 


Mitchell (Sylvania): We sell a lot of 
goods inter-divisionally and have ar- 
rived at a compromise. We say: The 
lowest price at which you may sell is 
the lowest price to any outside cus- 
tomer — less the percentage charged 
for advertising. Selling costs, inter- 
company, are about the same as to 
outside customers. But, we figure, 
you shouldn’t have to advertise to 
your own people. 

Return on investment is all that 
means anything. In our company, we 
base all thinking on return on in- 
vested capital. It evens off over the 
years as you do a good job. 


Roach (Columbia-Geneva): ‘That's the 
only sound approach. 


Nickerson (Socony): I agree. We also 
make calculations on cash returns. We 
use a five-year supply-and-demand 
plan; a three-year P&L projection. 
The desire to make a profit should 
not be interpreted as greed. A com- 
pany that cannot make money does 
not deserve to exist. But it must not 
be so bemused that it will make profits 
at the expense of its future. . . . Too, 
if anyone should try to make fabulous 
profits, someone would come along 
and cut the price. 


Sullivan (Pacific T. & T.): There is no 
guarantee in a public utility that you 
earn anything. But P&L does have 
a definite application to our business. 
You set realistic P&L objectives in 
different segments of the business. 
The aim is not to make the most 
extravagant profits you can get away 
with for a few years. You'd soon face 
regulation. Profits versus the public 
interest is what every company should 
consider carefully. 


Roach (Columbia-Geneva): We see 
our obligation composed of : service to 
customers; quality of product; how 
cost of operation can be made con- 
sistent with quality ; 
relations (an obligation every com- 
pany has which goes beyond profits) ; 
with, last and dependent on all of 
these profit. 
does not mean profit alone. 


good community 


Successful operation 


Question: Who evaluates the presi- 
dent? 


Sullivan (Pacific T. & T.): My greatest 
critic is myself. In the long run, 
stockholders are the ones who ap- 
praise most presidents. They elect the 
directors, who elect the president. 
Their 
task is not to run the organization, 
but to observe performance. 


These have great influence. 


(Continued on next page) 


Put your sales catalog in 
this picture . . . put it 
in*a Binder by Burkhardt. 


lhe i 


That’s what you get with 3 U R ie Re A ia D T 


PRONG BINDERS 

Open flat for complete visibility 
Easy to use, durably constructed. 
Available in all popular sizes. 


POST BINDERS 

ideal for BIG catalogs. Many 
styles and sizes available from 
stock. Capacities from 4%" up 


RING BINDERS 

Lowincost, widely usable. Covers 
stiff or flexible, any material, 
plain or custom decorated. 


SALES BINDERS! 


More orders, increased profits . . . that’s the payoff you're 
after and the payoff you get when your company, your prod- 
ucts are “represented” in every customer’s office every 
moment of the working day. Your “representative”? Your 
catalog . . . in a distinctive, attractive Burkhardt Binder. 
A binder that'll create a favorable impression, command 
attention, invite readership, and make it easy for the cus- 
tomer to buy. Yes, you'll find that all these qualities, and 
many more, are custom-built into every binder produced 
by Burkhardt. You'll find, too, whatever your binder re- 
quirements, that Burkhardt can supply the quantity you 
need in any style or range of metal, at a price to fit your 
budget. So, be sure to call Burkhardt in on your next sales 
binder job. You'll be glad you did! 


COMPANY 
545 WEST LARNED © DETROIT 26, MICH. 


“Binders to American Business Since 1911"" 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 


What Isn't Selling 
“Merchandising is not sell- 
ing. But since the selling 
functions of personal selling, 
advertising and sales promo- 
tion could be made more 
effective if an efficient mer- 
chandising job were done, 
business management should 
pay more attention to the 
function of merchandising 
than it has in the past.” Mar- 
keting Management. By a 
Courtney, price, $2.50. The 
Creighton University, Omaha. 


Nickerson (Socony): I am at least as 
conscious of being measured as I am 
of measuring. Each individual is con- 
scious of the job he is doing. A man 
not doing a good job is more aware 
of it than anyone else. The attitude 
of your associates tells you a good 
deal, the feeling you have of the way 
they are reacting. 


Hickok (Hickok Mfg.}: It’s easy for the 
president to become complacent. We 
have two ways of meeting this. One 
is outside psychological appraisal. The 
other is informal inside appraisal. The 
executive vice-president and the chair- 
man of our executive committee sit 
down with the president as_ they 
would with any other member of the 
company. 


Roach (Columbia-Geneva): The No. 
1 judge is certainly oneself. But there 
actually is no judge like the- people 
you are working with — one’s own 
staff. ‘They judge more keenly than 
anyone else. In our case, the central 
people are 2,800 miles away. They 
may judge by profit statements. But 
they cannot be as accurate as those 
close to me. 


Mitchell (Sylvania): Every man in our 
top management is appraised: by the 
man above him; by two men below 
him; by an independent director of 
personnel. ‘This appraisal includes me. 
They let mé read the evaluation, too. 
I do not know who the men above or 
below are who shape these. This mat- 
ter of top management appraisal is a 
serious matter in our organization. 
Nothing is ignored, including per- 
sonal quirks and mannerisms. 


Sullivan (Pacific T. & T.): A very old 
Chinese philosopher [Lao Tzu] had 
something to say on this. The best 
leader, he said in effect, is one who 
appears to be not there. The best 
test of his performance, that the peo- 
ple all say: We did it ourselves. 
The End 
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INews avout 


coverage 


in Phniladelpnia 


“Umbrella coverage” is a fine phrase. But if your ads 
are getting buried in the linotype jungle of over- 
sized newspapers, there are a lot of holes in that 
umbrella. An ad can’t sell unless it’s seen, and in 
our sparkling tabloid pages your ads get seen. We 
couldn’t bury them if we tried! 


Instead of phrases like “umbrella coverage,” the 
all-new NEwsS offers advertisers two tremendous 
advantages. One is assured visibility. The second is 
a singular reader loyalty. The reason for this intense 
loyalty is clear: not in years has our town seen such 
journalistic “aliveness.” The all-new News is tearing 


Represented by: REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
New York + Chicago + Detroit * Syracuse + Atlanta 
Los Angeles + San Francisco + Seattle + Philadelphia 


FEBRUARY 15, 1956 


into controversial issues with clarity, power and wit. 
The all-new NEws, crammed with sharp and highiy- 
quotable writing, is required reading in 175,000 
prosperous Philadelphia households. 


Newspapers are a “must” buy for smart advertisers. 
But before you place a schedule in Philadelphia, 
look at all three. You'll see why alert space buyers, 
local and national, are giving the all-new NEws such 
astronomical* gains. Drop us a note and we'll send 
along a week’s copies. That way you'll “see the bright 
difference” as Philadelphians see it. 


PHILADELPHIA DAILY 


*Gains 1,177,372 lines 
1,177 pages) 12 months 1955 
Total Daily Advertising 


(over 


Media Records, Ine. 
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SMITH’S NEW GREENVILLE, MISS. HOME helps turn cotton kingdom into booming industrial area. 


The Hegira of Alexander Smith 


During a hot week in August 1950, 
a mysterious delegation arrived in 
our town of Greenville, Miss. We 
knew only that the strangers repre- 
sented a reputable industry up North 
which was interested in locating a 
branch plant somewhere in the South. 
One man, however, wore a tie-clasp 
which commemorated 20 years of 
faithful service to Alexander Smith, 
Inc. A few minutes of checking re- 
vealed that we were dealing with one 
of the biggest carpet manufacturers 
in the United States. 

We kept the secret and so did they. 
We knew that we could expect rough 
competition from other southern com- 
munities if they learned too soon that 
we had a new industry nibbling at 
our civic bait. And the Alexander 
Smith people knew what would hap- 
pen back home in Yonkers, N. Y.., if 
it became known that they were seek- 
ing a southern location, even for 
what was then envisioned only as a 
secondary branch. As it developed, 
about a year after the branch factory 
opened in 1953, Alexander Smith, 
Inc., shut down the Yonkers plant 
and moved the entire Axminster car- 
pet operation to Greenville. 

For several years the South has 
*Hodding Carter is editor and publisher 
of the Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, 
Miss. His articles appear frequently in 
The Saturday Evening Post and other 
nationally distributed publications. 
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BY HODDING CARTER* 


been criticized for “industrial pirating” 
by political leaders, particularly in 
New England. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has demanded puni- 
tive federal laws to prevent “subsi- 
dized migration” because it leaves in 
its wake “poverty, unemployment 
and industrial chaos.” 

These criticisms worried me. Would 
Greenville’s gain bring poverty and 
industrial chaos to Yonkers? What 
happens when one city acquires a 
new industry at the expense of an- 
other city? What does the industry 
gain? Why did it want to move in 
the first place? And now, what about 
Yonkers, N. Y., which had lost its 
biggest industry? How bad had the 
city been hurt? 


Cotton n' Cattle 

Yonkers and Greenville are about 
as different as two cities can be with- 
in the same nation. Yonkers, with an 
estimated 170,000 people, is a me- 
tropolis; its 300 industries make it 
representative of the concentration of 
industry in the Northeast. Greenville 
is primarily a cotton-and-cattle town, 
a Mississippi river port, with less 
than 40,000 people, even today. The 
average family income of Yonkers is 
$7,181, one of the highest in the 
United States; Greenville’s is higher 
than the Mississippi average of $3,132, 
but still less than half that of Yonkers. 


Greenville was already a prosper- 
ous community, but we had only two 
fairly sizable industries—one making 
wallboard and the other packing 
cases—with a total peak employment 
of about 1,200 workers. We had 
never participated in Mississippi’s 
controversial “Balance Agriculture 
with Industry” plan because, prior 
to World War II, Greenville leaders 
didn’t fancy our cotton kingdom as 
an industrial region. Under Missis- 
sippis BAWI program, the city or 
county, by holding a special election, 
can authorize a bond issue and use the 
proceeds to build a plant for an ac- 
ceptable industry. The industry then 
pays rent sufficient to retire the bonds 
within 20 years. Meanwhile, since 
ownership is vested in the municipal- 
ity or county, industry pays no prop- 
erty taxes. 

This plan, which has brought more 
than 100 new industries to Missis- 
sippi, is the principal means by which 
the state’s industry-hungry towns can 
lift themselves by their own  boot- 
straps. And so, in 1948, Greenville 
too decided to go industry-hunting. 
The friendly group from Yonkers, 
brought in by a paid industry-locating 
service, seemed like the answer to our 
community prayer. 

Alexander Smith, Inc., found 
Greenville no less attractive. The 
century-old company had to establish 
another plant somewhere. On its 35 
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The true small town is the Grit small town 


You miss the Mark CIll..) when you judge the true 
small town by population alone. 

You've got to consider geography as well as 
numbers. Your true small town is a place of 2500 or 
less, far enough away from a major city not to be 
magnetized by it. It’s what leaps to your mind when 
you think of bandstands and village meetings and 
Fourth-of-July oratory. 

Put 16,000 such small towns together and you've 
got a market of mighty proportions. But a market 
not so easy to approach. Many of the towns don’t 
have newspapers or even newsstands. Magazine 
subscription crews don't reach them. TV coverage 
is weak. True small towns are America’s least 
exploited market. 

There is a path to them though. Grit. Here is the 
one national publication edited specifically for small 
towners, delivering exactly 58.58% of its 800,000- 
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plus weekly copies to them. Your true small towner 
gets news from Grit, recipes and household hints 
from Grit, comics and healthy fiction from Grit, 
man-about-the-house projects from Grit, inspira- 
tion from Grit. Grit is his mirror to the world 
All of which makes it logical that small-town 
families buy the products they see advertised in 
Grit. That's a subject we delight in talking about, 
because we have a Peck (Idaho, Kans., Mich.) of 
indisputable proof 
You can have a dominant, year-round campaign 
in Grit for the cost of one full-page ad in a mass- 
audience magazine. A small price, surely, to Con- 
tact (Nev.) the Fertile (lowa) Fields (La.) Grit 
represents. 
Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa Rey 
Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroi 


Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Fr 
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No Ghosts in Yonkers 


When Alexander Smith Carpet Co. closed its Yonkers, 
N. Y., plant in 1954 it was feared that another Ghosttown, 
U.S.A., would be created: 6,000 people out of work! 


Turnabout result: The old Smith property is now buzzing 
peak work load of 
12,000 will far exceed Smith’s employment. 


with diversified industry; the final 


Factory lights went on again when a Yonkers real estate 
syndicate took over, renamed the property the Westchester 
County Industrial Center, and began to lease 60-buildings’ 
worth of space. Carpet-making gave way to plastics, office 


space. 


furniture, hat manufacturing, tea packing, leather goods, 
etc. General Motors leased 100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse 


And, Alexander Smith, now called Mohasco, Inc. (com- 
bined Smith and Mohawk operations) is keeping folks down 


in Greenville, Mississippi happy—and employed! Greenville 


is booming and SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying 
Power shows a population of 34,900 for January 1, 1956— 
up 4,700 over pre-Smith 1950. All attributable to carpet- 
making taking over. 


acres in Yonkers stood some 60 build- 
ings of all ages, sizes and descriptions 
which formed a generally outmoded 
industrial rabbit-warren. For exam- 
ple, the raw wool coming into the 
plant journeyed nearly 15 miles be- 
fore it emerged as a rug, in contrast 
to the two- or three-mile trip in a 
modern carpet factory. 

Moreover, the company had been 
caught in a postwar squeeze. Wool 
prices had risen fantastically; inevit- 
ably, the price of rugs soared, and the 
market diminished. Alexander Smith 
had to compete with other kinds of 
floor coverings, and with more mod- 
ern mills. Also, the company was 
having labor troubles in Yonkers. 


Resources Plentiful 


Greenville looked good to Alex- 
ander Smith because our water was 
abundant and chemically suited for 
scouring and dyeing. The supply of 
natural gas was virtually unlimited 
and labor was plentiful. 

With preliminaries settled, our 
Chamber of Commerce persuaded the 
citizens to authorize a $4,750,000 
bond issue to build the nation’s most 
modern carpet mill. Late in 1951, 
Alexander Smith supervisors and 
trainers began arriving. They taught 
rug-making to new employes in a con- 
verted Ww arehouse, while on the out- 
skirts of Greenville a functionally 
beautiful plant began rising. It was 
nearly two years a-building; then, in 
March 1953, the first Axminister car- 
pet came off the looms. 

Greenville Mills, Inc., as the sub- 
sidiary was called, employed some 300 
people. Back in Yonkers about 4,000 
Alexander Smith workers continued 
at their jobs. There was some grum- 
bling, principally from politicians and 
union spokesmen, but the proportion- 
ately small shift of production to 
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Greenville wasn’t greatly noticeable 
in Yonkers. It was certainly notice- 
able in Greenville! 

In June 1954, when Alexander 
Smith decided to move everything to 
Greenville, the Yonkers mill was on 
strike because of inability to agree on 
a new union contract. The Alexander 
Smith spokesman said the company 
could not meet union’s wage and other 
demands. The union blamed inefh- 
cient management, obsolete techniques 
and failure to keep up with the times. 

In the year that followed, the 
Greenville mill’s labor force rose to 
nearly 1,000 workers, and Alexander 
Smith executive, supervisory and 
clerical personnel came to settle in 
our town. Within a year 500 new 
homes were built and sold. Five new 
subdivisions opened, a new grammar 
school, three new churches, and three 
shopping centers were constructed — 
two of the last-mentioned in what for- 
merly was the outskirts of town. Our 
newspaper circulation rose from 10,- 
000 to nearly 14,000. 


Population Up 


Greenville’s population in the 1950 
census was 30,000; today, according 
to an interim survey, it’s over 34,900. 
Alexander Smith didn’t bring all 
these people, but the company’s ar- 
rival and growth were the primary 
reason for an influx of new business, 
new distribution agencies, new peo- 
ple. Less than 30 miles east of Green- 
ville, in the little town of Indianola, 
the Ludlow Manufacturing and 
Sales Co. built a plant that turns out 
jute and cotton twine for the back- 
ing of Alexander Smith’s carpets. 
That alone meant 300 more jobs in 
our trading area. 

There were human gains, too. With 
the arrival of the northerners, Green- 
ville High School got an outstanding 
football player; the Presbyterian 


church got a talented pianist; the gar- 
den club ladies discovered that ideas 
from Yonkers could be applied nicely 
in Greenville. The civic clubs gained 
new members, the country club got 
some exceptional golfers, and Green- 
ville’s voting rolls acquired some Re- 
publicans. We have profited in many 
ways from these new neighbors 
whose backgrounds, experience and 
thinking are often so different from 
our own. 


Yonkers Tragedy? 


Meanwhile, what happened in 
Yonkers? A week after the decision to 
close the plant in 1954, the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union ran advertise- 
ments in New York papers headed: 
“A Lesson in Failure — That’s the 
Story of Alexander Smith, Inc.” It 
described the closure as a tragedy to 
the workers, denied that union de 
mands had anything to do with the 
move to Greenville, and called for 
federal tax laws that would penalize 
“runaway” industry. Later, an AFL 
survey reported that the “pirating” 
of plants caused “unemployment, ur 
economic dislocation and_ sectional 
bitterness.” 

Last summer I went to Yonkers to 
discover for myself how the city had 
been affected. I talked to editors, in- 
dustrialists, labor leaders, cab drivers, 
housewives, bartenders and the pro- 
verbial man-in-the-street, but I could 
find no evidence of “tragedy, unem- 
ployment, or sectional bitterness.” In- 
stead, I found a heartwarming story 
of community cooperation to minimize 
the economic shock of the plant's 
shutdown. | also learned that Alex- 
ander Smith’s departure had brought 
about some healthy changes in the 
behavior of labor, management and 
government in Yonkers. 

The city hadn’t wasted time on 
trying to fix the blame. A few days 
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Merchandising ? 


Ask ’most any two advertising men that 
question. You'll have a peach of an 
argument. 

But there’s no argument at Campbell- 
Ewald. 

Merchandising is as much a part of 
this agency today as advertisements are. 

Merchandising is creative advertising. 

g g 

At least it is as practiced by Marshal 
Templeton’s merchandising department 
at Campbell-Ewald. 


Marsh has been in merchandising 21 
years. He took over our department last 
July when it was nothing but a lot of 
empty offices and an idea. 

The offices have been filled with men 
whose sales and merchandising years 
total 141. The idea already is reaching 
fulfillment. 

The idea is this: Advertising through 
standard media isn’t complete adver- 
tising service any more. Today, every- 
thing in the client’s sales structure— 
and every man—is our business. 

We must offer every sales aid possible: 
sales training, incentive and franchising 
programs; packaging and pricing advice; 
sales promotion material, films, speeches, 
meeting planning—in short, everything 
that ties sales and advertising closer, to 
get every sale possible from any one 
advertisement. 

Our merchandising department (an in- 
tegrated creative-sales unit) serves all 
our clients. 


It’s part of the new look created by 
our new leadership. It’s part of the 
difference between an ‘‘ad’”’ agency and 
an advertising agency. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD Advertising 


Detroit * New York + Chicago + Los Angeles 
San Francisco + Washington 
Atlanta + Dallas + Kansas City 


after the plant closed, a civic com- 
mittee was formed to find jobs for the 
displaced workers, seek new tenants 
tor the old Smith buildings, and other- 
wise temper the wind in a town shorn 
of its wool. This Community Coun- 
cil for Economic Development was 
made up of industrial, labor, business 
and professional leaders. 

The Council was extraordinarily 
effective. Most of the displaced 
workers found jobs in Yonkers or 
nearby communities, and hundreds 
were trained for new jobs. (Workers 


57 years old or older were pensioned 
by the company or taken care of under 
union plans. ) 

Then, in May 1955, a Yonkers 
syndicate contracted to purchase the 
old Smith property and buildings, re- 
named it the Westchester County In- 
dustrial Center, and offered space for 
sale or lease to assorted small indus- 
tries. By December the first “replace- 
ments” were moving in. Yonkers is 
confident that every building soon will 
be fully occupied. When that hap- 
pens, more workers will be employed 
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Upsy-Daisy! 


Holden, 
farmer like hundreds of others 


This Mass. dairy 
in Central Massachusetts al- 
ways has his eye open for a 
to buy. Worcester 
County has been constantly 
pushing toward the nation’s 
top in agricultural prominence 
32nd in value of dairy prod 
ucts sold, 16th in value of eggs 
rce States Census, Sales 
juction not licensed). 
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sold, 19th in apples harvested. 
Of the 3,072 counties in the 
United States, Worcester has 
stepped up to 38th in Effective 
Buying Income of $889,498,000 
-~enough to get many a man- 
ufacturer of consumer goods 
right into the van of retail 
sales with the help of Tele- 
gram-Gazette advertising. 
of Buying Power (further 
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Daily, 158,550; Sunday, 105,474 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEGRAM Howard M. Booth, Publisher 
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MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Notional Representatives 


WTAG AND WTAG-FM 


on the old site than during the war- 
time peak of Alexander Smith op- 
erations. 


But if the Smith departure had no 
serious economic impact on Yonkers, 
it undeniably caused other changes. 
There was fear that other industries 
would follow the carpet company’s 
lead and seek greener pastures. The 
Otis Elevator Co., now the city’s big- 
gest single employer, was able to make 
new agreements with the unions and 
the municipality. Otis asked the union 
to surrender certain pay systems. The 
union agreed. The city has agreed to 
more lenient tax valuation, and nego- 
tiations are under way to give the 
company the use of four streets ad- 
joining the plant. 


With labor, management and gov- 
ernment working together in behalf 
of local industry, a different climate 
exists in Yonkers today. And that new 
climate may spread. For the exodus 
of these small and diversified indus- 
tries from metropolitan New York 
City is a part of a national movement 
that is taking smaller industries into 
the suburban areas and larger indus- 
tries to less thickly populated parts 
of the country. What’s happening is 
the slow breaking up of the huge and 
unsound concentrations of people in 


‘the big cities. The change is of real 


significance in connection with na- 
tional defense, and as an aid toward 
more equitable distribution of indus- 
trial wages. 


Nearer Fair Share 


The South, in this expanding na- 
tion, is not endangering other re- 
gions by attracting industry. We are 
simply getting a bit nearer to our 
fair share of the national income. 
There are still fewer industrial 
workers among Mississippi’s 2,000,- 
000 citizens than there are within a 
10-mile radius of Yonkers. This won’t 
always be true. Somewhere in the 
South a new industry is being es- 
tablished every 24 hours. This means 
that someday Mississippi will no 
longer have to stand by helplessly 
while 65 out of every 100 of its col- 
lege graduates leave the state for em- 
ployment elsewhere. 


Meanwhile, we in Greenville have 
more than 1,000 new carpet-makers 
who are earning wages they never 
dreamed of making, even if the pay 
does not yet equal the northern scale. 
So if anyone knows of a worth-while 
industry that wants a shiny new fac- 
tory, plenty of workers, a variety of 
raw materials, and a fine regional 
market—well, the address is simply 
Greenville, Mississippi. 

The End 
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they move 88.2% of the annual 10 Billion Dollar 
Building Material Dealer national Sales Volume 


There are thousands of market-wise building supply dealers like Allen 
Wood who respect and rely on BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS for all the 
know-how they need. It’s the magazine that is close to your customers 
—the magazine that gets you closer to them. These BSN readers are 
the cream of a ten billion dollar retail market. Their sales average 
nearly $500,000 annually—many of them in the millions. They sell to 
more than 100,000 contractor builders in the vast light construction 


*BSN Told Us How 


Our company has been a subscrib- 
er to your magazine for a number 
of years. Before setting out to de- 
sign our store the writer made a 
personal trip to your offices in 


Chicago. Many of the most impor- 
tant ideas used by our store plan- 
ner, Mr. Guillozet, were those 
advocated by BSN. 


We feel quite sure that your story 
on our operation in November 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS will be 
widely read, and that a lot of 
dealers will get some new ideas 
and benefit from our experience. 


Wood Lumber Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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Alien K. Wood 
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More Paint than Paint Stores 


market, and to over 46 million families and farmers that make up the 
booming do-it-yourself market. It will pay you to learn about the 
“pedigree’’BSN advertised products earn among 

these super merchants. 


BUILDING o 


SUPPLY NEWS 


5 South Wabash Avenue «+ Chicago 3, Illinois 


Always the FIRST dealer merchandising publication 


©Industrial Publications, Inc., Also publishers of PRACTICAL 
BUILDER and other leading building industry publications. 
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More Floor and Wall Covering 


A letter of advice to a new manager 


Learn How to Manage Your 


” 


BY EARLE M. RICHARDSON 


District Sales Manager, Shaw-Barton, Inc. 


(Eprror’s Nore: This is one of a series of 
letters written by Mr. Richardson to men 
promoted from the sales force to manager- 
ships. The purpose of all of them is to 
bring home to the men an understanding 
of the adjustments they will have to make 
in their personal habits, their attitudes 
and their working methods if they are 
successfully to make the transition to a 
position in which they become responsible 
for the training and direction of others. 
A similar article by Mr. Richardson, with 
headquarters in Albany, N. Y., appeared 
in SALES MANAGEMENT September 20, 1955, 
under the title: ““New Sales Chief’s First 
Job: Learn to Manage Yourself.”) 


A successful management job is 
generally the product of ability, ex- 
perience, and TIME mixed in the 
proper proportions so that the product 
is easily translated into success, profits, 
and promotion. 

To have the true concept of time, 
it must be reduced into a unit we are 
all familiar with: Topay. The differ- 
ence in economic stature between two 
men of equal abilities and experience 
is almost always one of how they use 
their TIME. The one who achieves the 
most success is almost always the one 
who uses his TIME to the best advan- 
tage, the one who has the most respect 
for his TIME or working hours. 

Management that amounts to any- 
thing must deal strictly with Topays. 
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It must produce results. TIME is the 
trigger of ability and experience and 
must be used to the very best advan- 
tage at the management level; other- 
wise no matter how much you know 
and how clever you are, it will all 
unwind ineffectively with the clock. 

Most district managers’ jobs, in- 
cluding ours, are rather comprehen- 
sive assignments especially when pro- 
jected against the hours on the clock. 
We have to sell enough personal busi- 
ness in a short space of time to keep 
our personal expenses covered. Be- 
fore we rose to these management 
positions we had eight or nine hours 
a day, or 40 or 50 hours a week to 
do it in. Now we find ourselves with 
about half that amount of time to do 
the same job. 

The second part of our assignment 
is the supervision of other men, and 
here again our TIME allotment is 
bitten into pretty solidly. Add to this 
the fact that we have district affairs 
to take care of, such as recruiting, 
training and developing salesmen. 
Obviously, TIME is a very important 
factor in our daily success formula. 

How to crowd all of these responsi- 
bilities into an average working day 
so that they will show daily results 
and progress is our problem. I will 


try to set down some of the “musts” 
as I have learned them from experi- 
ence. I would not say that these are 
the only ways to use TIME properly, 
but they are some of the ways that 
produce man-size management results. 


You have to get up in the morn- 
ing and get an early start. There is no 
compromise with that statement. I 
don’t mean eight o'clock and drift 
into the office at nine o'clock. I have 
not yet met a man on his way up who 
wasn’t astir early in the day. Many 
executives who have “arrived” find 
that this early-to-rise habit which 
motivated their early efforts is still 
with them, and it is not at all un- 
usual to find the head of the business 
the first one to arrive in the morning. 
Why? He knows that TIME is his 
best weapon for handling Topay, and 
he will need every minute of it. | 
have very little respect for the man on 
a management job who takes himself 
for granted and starts the day about 
9:30 a.m. Leave the house by 7:30 
at the latest . . . get into the office or 
into the job head over heels by eight 
o'clock. If you think you’d like to 
quit at five in the afternoon, realize 
that you are again wasting a valuable 
piece of TIME from 5 to 6 p.m. 
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“My rise in the agency was spectacular. They made me Ist Assistant Space Buyer. 
I invested heavily in a palatial home and began to live graciously. 


Then one day I forgot that things had changed in Cincinnati and... ’’* 


¢€ *CHANGE No. 1: The daily with the largest CITY ZONE circulation 


is now the Cincinnati Enquirer 


‘je CHANGE No. 2: The daily that carries the MOST ADVERTISING sS ¥ 


is now the Cincinnati Enquirer ba: 
i 
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Make those noon hours pay off. 
Dawdling over a luncheon table for 
an hour and a half is all right for 
those who have arrived, but it is not 
a habit that will help you arrive. 
Most of us eat too much anyway. A 
simple sandwich and beverage that 
can be digested even by a dyspeptic in 
20 minutes gives you another 40-min- 
uté piece of TIME that can be trans- 
lated into results for TODAY. 

I feel so strongly about this that 
eyen after 15 years on this manage- 
ment job, I am still one of the great- 
est exponents of TIME control you 
will ever meet. 

Usually a bit of educational work 
on the importance of your TIME is 
needed right in your own home and 
among your loved ones. Your TIME 
must be respected first by you, second 
by your family, third by your salesmen 
and fourth by your customers. Taking 
the kids to school, putting up the 
storm windows, meeting your wife 
for lunch, or being a glorified family 
errand boy are all admirable . . . when 
you are on your vacation. They have 
no place at all in your management 
business day and should be avoided 
like the plague. This takes a bit of 
selling and rather an adamant attitude 
in the family circle but, correctly 
handled, it makes for larger income 
checks. After members of the family 
see monetary returns which enable 
them to have the things they want, 
they are a very cooperative bunch. 
The first thing you know, your TIME 
will command the proper respect 
around the old homestead. 


Don't Be A Handyman 


Most of the time-consuming chores 
can be bought on an hourly basis 
seldom exceeding three dollars an 
hour. Why should you, with your 
time worth many times that, short- 
change yourself and your family to be 
its handyman? Think it over, and 
you will have to agree that you must 
spend your TIME on the job — not 
pleasing someone who is strictly de- 
pendent on your income from the job. 
It has been many a year since I have 
done much around the house except 
t, sleep, and plan for the next day. 

Get your thinking oriented to a 
nine- or 10-hour day, 


Ca 


then use every 
bit of it in result-producing effort. 
(Good management in the hatching 
stage is also on the job every Satur- 
day, often for the full day. Sunday, 
says the Bible, is the day of rest. | 
can’t change that, but I can note that 
through the years there has been many 
a Sunday afternoon when I was on 
the job at the office saving some TIME. 


How much time should | spend on 
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personal sales, and when should | 
spend it? That’s a good question and 
a difficult one to answer. It varies 
greatly, of course, from the new man- 
ager who must spend most of his 
TIME on personal sales to the veteran 
manager who spends very little. It 
runs the whole gamut of management 
experience. 

Let’s set it up on, say, a four-year 
TIME BLUEPRINT. I would say that 
the first year you should spend half 
to three-quarters of your time on per- 
sonal sales. The important thing is 
to have a definite schedule, then stick 
to it religiously and don’t mix it up 
with everything else. 


Gradual Reverse 


When I started on this job, I spent 
the first three weeks of every month 
on personal sales and did only the 
bare essentials of district work and 
district detail along with it. This way 
I had a good month’s sales and income 
every month. The fourth week I 
would devote to district affairs out 
through the district and would not 
get embroiled in personal selling ex- 
cept with other men. Over a four- 
year period | gradually reversed this 
procedure to the point where I was 
using three-quarters of my TIME for 
district affairs and one-quarter for 
personal sales. 

This is a difficult procedure because 
you are in the process of gradually 
augmenting personal sales income by 
overwrite income. ‘To keep the for- 
mula operating both profitably and 
progressively is quite a trick and takes 
a bit of doing. Don’t try to mix up 
these separate efforts. When you are 
doing the maximum of one, make sure 
you are doing the minimum of the 
other. Realize at the beginning that 
personal sales are three-fourths of the 
job and management is one-fourth of 
the job and that your task is to re- 
verse these activities over about a 
four- or five-year period and in the 
process double your income. Your 
most valuable aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this task is to have a proper 
regard for those hour hands which 
are on the clock. 


How much time should | spend on 
district work? If you will just reverse 
the procedure outlined above, you will 
have a pretty good answer to this 
question. By correct handling, you 
should find yourself crossing the bor- 
der from personal sales to manage- 
ment work after about two years on 
the job. At the end of two years you 
should be doing about 50% of each. 
At the end of three years you should 
be using about 60% of your time on 
management work, and at the end of 


tour years, about 75%, and you 
should properly level off there. This 
personal sales effort will, of course, 
diminish and probably disappear as 
you advance. 

These two departments of your 
work should properly consume all 
your usable business hours. But along 
with these two income-producing 
phases comes another that doesn’t pay 
off directly, but does pay off hand- 
somely indirectly: office detail and 
implementation of company policies 
and promotional plans. How to han- 
dle these details with a minimum of 
TIME is what licks a lot of prospective 
management talent. Capsuling a de- 
scription of how to master these de- 
tails with a minimum of Time, | 
would say that during your learning 
period you must do them when other 
offices and businesses are closed. 
Nights, early in the morning, lunch 
hours, Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days are the TIME UNITS you have to 
use if you want to accomplish the task 
well without upsetting your income- 
producing hours. You may not relish 
the idea, but if you don’t, you had 
better learn to, because there are men 
around who would jump at the op- 
portunity you have 


Learn Short Cuts 


Learn to handle detail fast. Fre- 
quently, hand-scribbled answers on a 
lot of routine mail are acceptable. 
Learn to take short cuts on routine. 
Keep that desk always clean 
don’t let it pile up and get ahead of 
you. invest in a portable adding ma- 
chine if necessary, and a_ portable 
typewriter. Carry these home with 
you, on the road with you. 

Save TIME on transportation. Don’t 
get fouled up with cars that have you 
sitting around waiting for parts and 
repairs. Plan all of the TIME you 
take off for the inactive periods of the 
sales year. Don’t be a social climber 
or a “joiner”’ or a civic crusader dur- 
ing your progress years. ‘Those things 
take a lot of TIME that you can’t af- 
ford. After you have arrived, it is 
different. 

Realize you have at the most about 
15 years from the time you are 35 
until you are 50 to make whatever 
progress you will probably ever make. 
That’s about 180 months, or 5,400 
days, or 129,000 hours, and your suc- 
cess clock will be either run down or 
wound up. You will do one of two 
things... you will either master time, 
or you will be mastered by time. 

While the clock is running, listen 
carefully. Those ticks you hear could 
easily be your own heartbeats regis- 
tered on management’s cardiograph. 

The End 
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{ fabulous vacation in Paris or 
Palm Springs, in Havana or Hawaii 
will call forth sales efforts that must 
be seen to be believed, Today’s top 
prize, air travel, is 


flex ible; 


sooner; it keeps your group in 


completely 
it brings your men home 


close. ide a-stimulating contact. And. 
your winners enjoy preferred-guc st 
treatment in any part of the world 
when you deal with Cappel, Mac- 
Donald and 


fs associates. 


PAN AMERICAN EP” 


Ms AMERICAN AIRLINES | 
| 


Dayton, Ohio .. 


How O 


produce extra sales effort 


ALES management is a “crisis” 

business. Any day now, competi- 
tion may break a “hot” new feature 
or go gunning for your best accounts 

. sales may slump for no obvious 
reason .. . management may decide 
to crack a new market or launch a 
new product. You may face a situa- 
tion where no ordinary effort will do, 
where your department must break 
every record! 


When the chips are down, 
call on Cappel, MacDonald! 


A crisis is no time to double your 
hours and halve your efficiency .. . or 
pull men off the routine work that 
whips most problems while they’re 
small, 

A crisis calls for clear thinking, 
and plenty of it! It calls for an ex- 
perience-proved plan and powerful 
promotion to make it work. It calls 
for professional help from the world’s 
incentive plan leader. 


C-M provides the plan, 
the incentive, the promotion! 


Executives seasoned by 34 years’ 
sales promotion experience will de- 
vise a custom-tailored plan to meet 
your objective. Buyers and travel ex- 
perts will provide luxurious prizes 
that put every man in a selling mood. 

Cappel. MacDonald writers and 
artists will create mailings that get 
families into the act and keep excite 
ment at fever pitch. Every detail will 


be handled by a staff of 450 trained 
people—put at your disposal for the 
“duration”. 

What does all this planning, cre- 
ative and detail service cost? Not a 
penny extra! It is provided by nor- 
mal distributor-travel agency dis- 
counts. You pay only for merchan- 
dise prizes at wholesale prices, for 
travel awards at carrier-resort rates, 
for printing at actual cost. 


4,000 clients a year 
use C-M incentive plans! 


“This is the second time we have run 
such a campaign,” writes a leading 
insurance company. “Our produc- 
tion figures for both events exceeded 
the figures of years in which we did 
not use your campaign.” 

Our file of client success-stories 
grows thicker every day. Why not 
put your name in it! 


x 


" (o 


If you need extra sales effort next 
week or next month, just write or 
phone the nearest C-M office. 

If your 
you'll want to find out how and why 


interest is long-range, 
C-M campaigns succeed by reading 
“Who's Selling Who”. Get a free 
for your files now. Write on 
vour letterhead to Cappet, Mac 

Donato & Company, Dept. R-2, 
Dayton 1, Onto. 


copy 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 
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Offices in principal cities and Canada ]pD MERCHANDISE AND TRAVEL INCENTIVES 
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Premarin blister-package by Plastic Artisans, Inc., White Plains 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 173-B 
290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Send me vacuum and pressure forming information. 


2. type of product). 


| am interested in packaging 


| am interested in formed displays. | am interested in forming machinery. 
NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS_____. 


| Yacuum-Pormed... Pressure ormed 


Celanese* Acetate Sheeting 
fits your product for selling 


One of the hottest merchandising ideas today 
is vacuum forming with acetate sheeting. Ex- 
truded Celanese acetate sheeting is transparent, 
tough and rigid. These properties plus its unique 
adaptability to deep draws make it ideal for 
production of formed displays, contour, blister 


and skin-formed packaging. 


Formed acetate offers these advantages: 


@ Protects merchandise 

@ Gives high product visibility 

@ Eliminates loss in packaging 
multi-part products 

@ Economical 


® Adaptable to long or short runs 


Sparkling, transparent packaging of formed 
Celanese acetate displays products to their best 
advantage .. . helps create that all-important 
buying urge at point-of-purchase. 


Dealer displays for 
General Electric by 
Duraplastics Inc., packaging method? Get the facts about vacuum 
Bridgeport 10, Conn. 
Acetate metallized by 
Coating Products, Inc., 
Englewood, N. J. 


Can your product benefit from this sure-fire 


forming from the Celanese Product Develop- 
ment Department before deciding. They can 
bring you up to date on the latest developments 
... give you cost estimates ... put you in touch 


with the fabricators. Just mail coupon below. 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Newark 5, N. J., Canadian affiliate, Cana- 
re] lastics dian Chemical Co., Limited, Montreal, Toronto 


and Vancouver. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE promotion is a 
major factor in Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany’s supplier-dealer teamwork. Dealers’ 
evaluations of display materials such as 
these are regularly requested by manage- 
ment, while station operators in turn look 
to headquarters for guidance in such tech- 
niques as trade-area analysis. 


Silver Screen “Sells” Sinclair Survey 


A poll helps to translate dealer thinking and needs into profit- 
able sales aids, operational and promotional techniques. A film 
of the findings coordinates them into a hard-hitting dealer 
message: ‘Here's what you asked for. Get the most out of it." 


Marc F. Braeckel, v-p and director 
of marketing, Sinclair Refining Co., 
is betting almost $3 million worth 
of sales promotion on the firm’s fran- 
chised dealers this year. His strategy 
for safeguarding this investment be- 
gan to take shape almost a year ago. 
It led step by step through: 

1. Consultation with 12 leading 
dealers to find out what background 
information would be useful. 

2. A 1,528-dealer survey to procure 
and organize the facts. 

3. A sound color film, ‘No Stone 
Unturned,” produced for Sinclair by 
Atlas Film Corp., Oak Park, IIl., to 
present the story. 

Its message to dealers: “Here is 
what you asked for in the way of 
promotion, consumer-education and 
operational helps. ‘This is how success- 
ful men in your own ranks are getting 
the most out of them.” 

The film’s theme 
cooperation 


Sinclair’s all-out 
is the essence of this 
year’s marketing program, to which is 
allotted more than 15% of the com- 
pany’s budget. Nevertheless, Louis W. 
Leath, gsm, and Sinclair’s energeti 
sales team are not letting dealers for- 
get that in the last analysis everything 
depends on their ability to make sales. 

This is the challenge faced by Sin- 
clair and the petroleum industry: 

A day’s chorus of “Fill ’er up” and 


“Gimme 10 gallons” will pump 
7,000,000 tankfuls of gasoline into 
consumers’ vehicles by midnight. Be- 
cause a driver must pull up beside the 
tank of his choice, he usually cannot 
abdicate the brand decision with the 
same ease that he can say, “Gimme 
some toothpaste.” This challenge to 
the petroleum industry is reinforced 
by the fact that only a few run dry 
trying to get over the New Jersey 
line, or its equivalent elsewhere. The 
day’s buyers far outnumber the 7,000,- 
000 tankfuls. 

By comparison, toothpaste firms 
have it easy. Their messages only 
need to reach half a million people 
today. The other consumers will be 
rolling up their tubes a little further 
and postponing the evil day. Only 
2,000,000 boxes of detergent will be 
bought and 5,000,000 cartons of ciga- 
rets. To complicate the picture, the 
refining companies have been wind- 
ing up their $3 billion postwar build- 
ing program. A production capacity 
93% greater than in 1940 is faced 
with an increase in car-miles of 76%. 

In this situation, there is one para- 
mount thought in the mind of Wil- 
liam R. Kelly, Sinclair sales promo- 
tion manager, “the awareness that we 
are reaching for the minds of individ- 
ual people. There are many road- 
blocks along the way, chief of which 


is the intense competition for the mind 
of the man we are trying to reach. 
The answer is that we must have a 
fairly good working knowledge of 
word meaning, organization of ideas 
and the mechanics of communication.” 

Whether Sinclair seeks to communi- 
cate with consumers, independent 
dealers, or its own people, the com- 
pany’s experience has been that the 
same basic philosophy “‘sells” its ideas. 
Kelly outlines this concept as “Know 
what you want. Get the facts. Write 
them up in logical, orderly fashion 
and then present your story with the 
maximum of attention-holding devices 
possible for the particular situation.” 

This is the procedure followed by 
“No Stone Unturned.” As the lights 
dim at a typical meeting of from 25 
to 500 dealers, the film opens with 
shots of a hotel-room gathering of a 
dozen independent service station op- 
erators. Uniformed, and apparently 
having come straight from work, they 
are pooling operational ideas. The lo- 
cal sales representative keeps creative 
channels open with questions but lets 
the dealers thrash out the best pro 
cedures, 

With: flashbacks to representative 
service stations, the film unrolls the 
story of Sinclair’s cooperation which 
can enable the dealer to develop into 
a man of many 


hats—a merchant, 
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“T betcha if we had the Good Housekeeping Seal 
they’d buy my cake, I betcha” 


It’s a bit of wisdom known to pint-size and king-size manu 
11,01 UO OU 


facturers alike: the Good Housekeeping Seal se//s. You see, fl 1! i ale, de> 
I mfluencec py the 

} P fv 

llion dollars Good Housekeeping Seal ¢ Guaranteed by @ 


Good Housekeeping turns away almost a mil 
worth of advertising every vear, rather than print one mis when they buy. Even the Good Housekeeping 
ost accepted products gain ” hoy 


. ? s ~ 
r show one doubtful product! And o1 “ AS apverristo Wh 


ae 
leading claim 
when they use it: 


the Seal, gets it. No wonder... 


the product that earns 
She’s sold when she’s told: 


66 
ood F-fousekeeping Guarantees It” 
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ST. LOUIS 
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right 
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eontor of Ct. Louig 


—_~— 
NEW SELLING AID 
BRINGS YOU 
MORE SALES-FASTER 


BESELER VU-GRAPH 
OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


Projects pictures in 
brilliant color to an 
audience of 4 or 400 
easily! And in a fully 
lighted room. Vu-Graph 
gives you startling new 
ways to explain and 
sell your product ad- 
vantages 


CHARLES CBeseler COMPANY 


BESELER 

VU-GRAPH lends 
drama to your sales 
talk —importance 


to your product. 


When your customers 
KNOW more about 
your product they ore 
more likely to BUY. 
Sell your products 
with Impact. Use the 
BESELER VU-GRAPH 
ot your next sales 
presentation 

Write to Beseler for 
a Free Demonstration 
and for the colorful 
brochure: "Get the 
Point Across." 


219 So. 18th ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


SERVICE that lives up to the promises of promotion materials deeply con- 
cerns Sinclair. At the same time, continuing analysis of operating revenues 
keeps prices competitive while assuring adequate profits. 


salesman, sales manager, purchaser, 
service manager, mechanic, house- 
keeper, employer, bookkeeper and 
business manager. 

Although acted professionally ex- 
cept for the executives’ roles, “No 
Stone Unturned”’ is a dealers’ produc- 
tion. Audiences can easily recognize 
themselves, or themselves as_ they 
would like to be. The story behind 
the film’s accurate portrayal of dealer 
interests is the story of a survey that 
Sinclair executives did not let die on 
their desks. 

As one flashback explains, the film 
and its underlying survey were the 
direct outcome of a dealer council 
called by Vincent L. Brophy, Sin- 
clair’s creative and bustling market 
development manager. These two-day 
gatherings of a dozen outstanding 
dealers are financed periodically by 
Sinclair when it desires to swing into 
fact-finding action on specific prob- 
lems. 

The council substantiated the con- 
victions of Brophy and Kelly that not 
enough of the available merchandis- 
ing help was being assimilated by 
dealers. “We need a bigger picture,” 
concluded Brophy. “We need to let 
a lot more dealers tell what their 
problems are. We will leave no stone 
unturned.” 

Sinclair’s survey, was conducted by 
the Daniel Starch and Staff organiza- 
tion and supervised by Howard Had- 
ley of Sinclair’s advertising agency, 
Morey, Humm & Johnstone, Inc. It 
was far from being a “production- 
line’ operation. In such fields as media 
research, Starch often does a compari- 
son of a great number of competitors 
and sells it to each at far below what 
such a study would cost if undertaken 
for only one. 


“Job-shop” fact-finding is the trade 
term for a custom-tailored study like 
Sinclair’s. ‘There are almost as many 
survey techniques as there are prob- 
lems to be approached. In each cate- 
gory in which it was interested, Sin- 
clair placed its emphasis on the prob- 
lem itself and the facts needed to help 
solve it. Starch’s business was to rec- 
ommend appropriate questioning tech- 
niques. 

Sometimes the interviewer left him- 
self open for any answer or any num- 
ber of answers. At other times, the 
dealer was to pick answers from sev- 
eral possibilities on a card. At the end 
of each call, the interviewer rated the 
station and personnel under a variety 
of headings without consulting the op- 
erator. 

It calls for a high degree of pro- 
fessional skill to draw out answers 
without giving weight to the most 
desirable reply. Sinclair executives did 
not wish to influence the Starch or- 
ganization unduly where its experi- 
ence pointed to a best approach. On 
the other hand, the firm expected— 
and received—straightforward, non- 
technical explanations of methods to 
be used. It is the researcher who sur- 
rounds his recommendations with the 
mumbo jumbo that they are “too 
complicated to explain,” who is likely 
to be hiding professional incompe- 
tence. 

To remind dealer audiences that 
“No Stone Unturned”’ is their-own 
story rather than a management pep 
talk, the film shows scenes of the sur- 
vey in progress and shots of the Rem- 
ington Rand equipment which tabu- 
lated some 150,000 recorded remarks. 
Ned Isom, Jr., manager of sales and 
dealer training, observes that the re- 


“ 


sults “gave us a lot of encourage- 
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ment, some surprises, and a few upper- 
cuts.” 

Presented under topical headings 
which other firms might investigate 
profitably, here are some of the survey 
findings which were worked over in 
many useful ways before The Sinclair 
Dealer told readers, “An interesting 
film is in store for you. It tells all 
about the fact-revealing dealer survey 
just completed, enabling you to com- 
pare your operation with that of other 
dealers.” 


Fundamental problems. One of the 
facts faced by the Sinclair study is a 
standard oil industry headache. Serv- 
ice station operators tend to be 
stronger on mechanical ingenuity than 
they are on paper work. Many owe 
their success to a wife or friend who 
has taken the bookkeeping off their 
hands. Of the others, Brophy reports, 
“Too many fail every year, and there 
is high industry wide dealer turn- 
over.” For reasons which Sinclair as- 
‘ertained, 9% of respondents were 
pessimistic as to their future pros- 
pects and another 10% were uncer- 
tain. 

As a prelude to corrective action, 
the survey probed deeped and _ pin- 
pointed not only the dealers’ known 
problems but difficulties which num- 
bers of them had not previously faced. 
The resulting film prescribes some 
quick cures such as “clean up the 
station.” But by and large it concen- 
trates on ways Sinclair can help build 
successful dealers who recognize 
their needs and want help. 


The market. The film offers solu- 
tions even for such stubborn survey 
results as this: Population shifts re- 
move 20% to 25% of each dealer’s 
market annually. Remedies lie in the 
steps recommended by — successful 
dealers for maintaining and utilizing 
un active mailing list of steady cus- 
tomers. 


Product knowledge. Sinclair re- 
searched not only what dealers did 
not know but what they thought they 
knew and were wrong about. The re- 
sult was a wealth of data on educa- 
tional requirements which can now be 
corrected. Besides points of weak in- 
formation, the study turned up less 
obvious sales obstacles—biases in favor 
of Sinclair because “I sell their prod- 
ucts’ and instances of indifference 
where there should be enthusiasm. 


Do shortcomings matter? It is not 
uncommon to hear an executive reply 
to criticisms with “I don’t need a 
survey to tell me that.”’ The mentality 
which continues to receive complaints 
without making changes is far re- 
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is your 

sales effort 
as productive 
as it could be 


cost-controlled 
distribution to 
more than 5000 


FREIGHT markets in 37 s 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Perhaps it’s never occurred to you, but transportation is one 
of the most important aspects of your selling effort. Rich new 
markets . . . sales-controlled inventories . . . lowered warehous- 
ing costs... and, above all, fast customer service are available 
to the sales manager who appreciates this fact and is willing to 


invest the time to do something about it. 


Consult with your traffic manager or your nearest Spector rep- 
resentative. He'll welcome the opportunity to show you how 
Spector’s broad authority, modern, versatile fleet and advanced 
“sales-engineered” methods can help make your merchandising 


and distribution program pay bigger dividends. 


common Carrier 


A United States Custom SPECTOR FREIGHT SYSTEM, INC. 
Bonded C: “ 
ee 


General Offices: 3100 S$. Wolcott Avenue, Chicago 8 
TERMINALS IN: 

Baltimore-Washington * Boston * Bridgeport * Chicago 
Decatur * Indianapolis * Milwavkee * Newark * New 
Britain © New York * Peoria * Philadelphia * Providence 
St. Louis * Springfield (Mass.) * Worcester 
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moved from Sinclair’s allocation of 
1956 promotional materials on the 
basis of the survey. Despite the re- 
moteness of most window displays 
from the street, dealers asked for 
heavy emphasis on these items. They 
look for detailed messages here, often 
incorporating lights and movement. 
For the roadside, they want snappy 
messages in bold colors, particularly 
Da-Glo. Their novelty gone, spinners 
were given the lowest rating in a list 
headed by Sinclair’s eight-by-four-foot 
pole signs. Whatever the medium, 


sound selling messages are preferred 
to decorative art. 

As a cross check, Sinclair asked on 
what items the dealers would be most 
willing to share costs with the firm. 
Giveaways—especially those bearing 
the station’s name—received the high- 
est vote. Balloons, candy, key chains, 
seeds and pencils received most fre- 
quent mention. 


How are products used? Sometimes 
research leads to a new concept 
worthy of company consideration. In 


ALMOST AS MUCH 
ADVERTISING LINAGE AS 
BOTH OTHER PAPERS 
COMBINED! 


CHRONICLE 42,679,219 
POST... .. 31,538,022 
PRESS .... 11,406,221 


Year. 1955 


Source: Media Records 


CONSECUTIVE YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
4@ IN ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION 


THE REASON... Leute 7 


discussing Sinclair’s tour service, the 
researchers were deluged with sug- 
gestions for retailoring maps to meet 
consumer demand. A booklet format 
received high recommendation. Other 
demands were for city maps, more 
information on accommodations, scen- 
ety and road conditions and marking 
of recommended routes for business 
and pleasure. 


Influences on volume. Any firm can 
compare its volume and prices with 
those for its industry without learning 
a great deal. For Sinclair planners 
these figures have been brought to life 
by the survey. The relative helpful- 
ness of many volume influences was 
assessed in detail. Perhaps the most 
thoroughly explored “influence” was 
the Sinclair salesman; his use of time 
and materials, his regularity and 
availability. Equipped with this data, 
the firm is able to calculate more ac- 
curately the worth of its representa- 
tives by comparing their compensation 
and opportunities with those of com- 
petitive salesmen. “One of the study’s 
greatest contributions will be in shap- 
ing the salesmen’s training program,” 
notes Isom. 


Order of precedence. Besides list- 
ing specific problems interviewers 
kept tabs on how many dealers re- 
ported each difficulty. A ranking in 
order of importance was thus ob- 
tained for use by the monthly Sin- 
clair Dealer and other educational 
projects. 


New products. While at it, the firm 
evaluated the conditions bearing on 
the success of new or improved prod- 
ucts. The investigation covered sales- 
men’s introduction of such items, The 
Sinclair Dealer’s helpfulness and such 
aspects of handling new and old prod- 
ucts as personal selling, mechanical 
service, merchandising, business man- 
agement, and promotion and follow 
up. 


Expansion. When Sinclair considers 
new stations, it has much survey data 
to aid in decisions. Sales figures can 
be compared to reports on the number 
of traffic lanes and surface composi- 
tion of adjacent roads, the use to 
which the roads are put and other 
characteristics of the surroundings. 
Besides the negative aspects of other 
stations’ encroachment and depressed 
neighborhoods, the study yields tips 
on how to expand effectively. In par- 
ticular, the dealers give much credit 
to advertising for reaching people pre- 
viously untouched by existing stations. 

It may be that Sinclair’s heavy un- 
derlining of over-all marketing health 
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High School High Jinks 


To students of a Sarasota, Florida high school there’s more prestige 
in circus stunts than being on the football team. 


Four in every five PARADE readers stopped, looked and read 
the full story of this trail-blazing athletic project. 

Features like this, week after week, make PARADE the 

best read magazine in print and give advertisers 

twice as many readers for their dollar as the big weekday 
magazines, according to independent surveys. 

No doubt about it: To gives sales a shot in the arm, to make 
dealers happy . . . PARADE has what it takes. 


Parade...The Sunday magazine section of more than 50 fine newspapers in as many key markets... 
with more than fifteen million readers every week. 
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"Hoped for le inquiries, 
received more than LOO!" 


More Responsive! 


Time after time, Wall Street Journal advertisers get more than 
they bargained for, in the way of inquiries, sales, results! No 
matter how restricted the product appeal . . . or how wide, the 
massive Journal business audience comes through in a big way. 
Why? Because the first business on every Journal reader’s mind 
is better business ! 


Circulation: 376,426 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


ee NEW YORK CHICAGO 

Published at 44 Broad St 711 W. Monroe St 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
911 Young St 415 Bush St 


will result in a constructive sales 
scramble in the petroleum industry to 
replace the current “miracle gas” 
skirmish. The variety of additives now 
being promoted only serves to con- 
vince consumers that there is nothing 
absolute about a motor fuel. As en- 
gines improve, even Sinclair’s industry 
pioneer, Power-X, may need refur- 
bishing if it is to keep pace. For this 
reason, the firm’s new emphasis on 
robust marketing health seems to offer 
the most certain future possible. 

The End 


Englander 


Englander Sells Matresses 
From Six Feet Up! 


No one says “We don’t have the 
Space to use your point-of-purchase 
material” to an Englander salesman. 
Not while the outlet has a ceiling. 
For over the past three years the most 
successful displays Englander has 
used have been—mobiles! 

Englander calls its imaginative, eye- 
catching displays Displa- Mobiles. An 
Englander salesman can easily hang 
one over a wire, on an air vent or 
over a pipe. And the company has 
found that the Displa-Mobile stays 
up until he replaces it or takes it 
down. Because it is constantly in mo- 
tion Englander is assured of maximum 
attention value. 

“In almost every case,’’ says Rich- 
ard M. Givrin, advertising director, 
The Englander Co., Inc., “the top 
salesmen in our operation are those 
men who take a_point-of-purchase 
promotion and actually merchandise it 
to the dealer . . . sell the package... 
and sell the dealer merchandise to 
back up the promotion. We get our 
salesmen into the act by requiring 
them to put up the point-of-purchase 
material. Our salesmen sell more mer- 
chandise because they se// point-of- 
purchase merchandising.” 
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‘be Swe to_SELL SYRACUSE 


IF SYRACUSE isn’t on your “A” market list — take 
another look! Here is the nation’s foremost 

test market . . . the trading center of a 15-county 
area where 395,000 families have over 

$1.9 billion of spending money annually. 

The media question is a cinch. There’s a single, safe 
and economical way to sell the market. The Syracuse 
Newspapers give you 100 percent saturation 
coverage of metropolitan Syracuse, and effective 
circulation in the 14 surrounding counties. 

No other combination of media in the area 


can do a comparable job at a comparable cost. 
*Sales Management's Audited Survey, June, 1955 P P ~ 


Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


ta tke HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN ye THE POST-STANDARD 


The HEARTLAND \\ Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 
of } 
« 3 Standard 103.260 


il 154 nday H Ameri 1,533 Sunday Post 
NEW. YORK STATE CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 228.75 Sunday Herald-American 221,53 da 
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Cellucotton Takes the Pain 
Out of Paper Work for Salesmen 


. . . and all the chiefs and all the Indians are cheering. 
What they did: Killed 30 nonessential forms. Adopted six 
that serve all planning and reporting purposes. Packaged 


the whole business in a convenient, attractive portfolio. 


An interview with W. J. FRENCH 
Field Sales Manager, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Cellucotton Division 


Take a fresh look at your com- 
pany’s communication set-up for sales- 
men. You may be amazed to find that 
you're looking at the world’s biggest 
snowball. How did it get so out of 
hand in just a short year or so? 

Late in 1954, Cellucotton Division, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., had a re- 
awakening when William J. French, 
field sales manager, stood off and 
analyzed the administrative work of 
Cellucotton’s 209 salesmen in 12 field 
divisions. He found that the men 
were plagued with paper work to the 
extent that they had too little time 
for analysis of their jobs. Reports 
from and for the home office and their 
division managers, including weekly 
and monthly reports, plus a monthly 
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market plan, were filled out quickly 
to get some free time in the evening. 

Cellucotton sales executives set out 
to develop a system that would do 
away with miscellaneous reports. They 
found that a large number accumu- 
lated without proper authorization. 
When someone found a need for an 
additional form, he had it printed. 
This resulted in a mass of repetition, 
sizes, and colors. 

French found anywhere from 12 
to 14 forms in most of the 12 divi- 
sions. He axed a total of 30, with as 
many as four eliminated in some divi- 
sions. Working with Phil Leekley 
and Ralph Jacobsen of his staff, he 
came up with what all agree is “one 
of the finest things we’ve adopted in 


PARED DOWN to six simplified forms, 
the paper work of a Cellucotton sales- 
man is now more helpful to him and 
his supervisors. All six reports are 
carried in a compact and handsome 
hard-cover folder. 


the past four years, from the stand 
point of administrative work. We 
believe our system is the finest in 
existence today.” 

At the beginning of 1956, Cellu- 
cotton’s salesmen are convinced that 
the new system of reporting benefits 
them. They do not feel that the home 
office is checking on them, but rather 
that the new system helps each man 
to plan his own work better. 

“One fringe benefit is a_ better 
perspective of the importance of the 
report itself,” French says. ‘““When a 
man must give a serious, lengthy re- 
port to his home office, eventually the 
report itself assumes greater impor- 
tance than the work he’s reporting 
on!” 

Now all Cellucotton salesmen plan 
and report their work on six forms: 

Sales performance report. 
Marketing calendar. 
Work plan—route list. 
Daily report. 
. Saturday report. 

6. Weekly expense report. 

The first two are used for planning 
rather than reporting. Only the last 
four, which are combined in a weekly 
report pad, are sent as reports to the 
salesmen’s superiors. 

The salesmen’s weekly report pad 
includes all forms needed for one 
week’s work, specifically: 
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SALES PERFORMANCE REPORT is prepared for every 
] territory each month. It lists sales objectives by prod- 
ucts for next three months and actual sales for past 13. 
ROUTE LIST-WORK PLAN tells where salesman will 
? spend the night, what he plans to do each day of the 
week, Carbon copies—automatically made —are sent to 
home office, serve several purposes. 
DAILY REPORT is used to list customer, town, work 
3 done at store and orders taken for each Cellucotton 
product. Space is allotted at bottom for daily totals. 
SATURDAY REPORT resembles daily report but con- 
4 tains a space for summary of week’s work. On it sales- 
man jots down number of calls, orders taken, promotions 
planned for complete period. 


S PERFORMABCE REPORT 


WATERMA TIONAL CELLUCOTTON PROOUCTS co 
SALESMAM'S DAILY REPORT 


RESULTS OF CALL 
Degas ietelied Hops. pundet. sen) POP mad 
— ae 
(PAY deed. ote 


MOMDUAL | 


$4 


=|ndpa sh 


SUMMARY OF WEEKS Worx 


There are two other forms. One, the marketing calendar, 
is shown on the following page; the other is a weekly 
expense report combined with automobile expense sheet. 


FEBRUARY 


MONDAY 


“Oech OF ORGES won TH 2 
or Te Smee eon e 


TITER AMEE me ORD GRA 
ons 


iG 


serves Livene - novex [12 


2. 


Craim STORE AGE (sea 1 
S620 PROMOTION . KoTEx 
@eriveva) 


S- 


Cvtrreoman’ 5 
fay CrMeLe 
woman's DAY . nOTEX 


POCKET Pack 


SALES OBJECTIVE 


ACTUAL SALES 


+ a — 


1 Work plan—route list. 

5 Daily reports. 

1 Saturday report. 

1 Expense report. 

Each of the eight reports is a “jiffy 
set,” providing the required number 
of carbon copies. 

A salesman leaving home for a week 
on the road formerly had to take in- 
dividual pads of many report forms. 
Now, a single pad carries him through 
the week. 

To tie the whole system together: 

‘The sales performance report gives 
the salesman his sales objectives. The 
marketing calendar is the basic plan- 
ning tool. It coordinates sales objec- 
tives with marketing plans, aids him 
in setting his goals for the month. 
The work plan is a weekly refinement 
and specific restatement of these goals. 
The Saturday report is a recap and 
appraisal of the week’s work. Each 
report flows easily and logically into 
the next. 

“Six it remains,” says French, “in 
spite of the fact that some division 
sales managers have asked for special 
forms. We turn them down flat with 
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‘them days are gone forever.’”’ The 
weekly report pad and marketing cal- 
endar are carried together in a folder 
that looks like a book cover. This 
constitutes the salesman’s “‘office.”’ 

The system makes all miscellaneous 
reports unnecessary. Division sales 
managers, supervisors and Chicago 
executives can thus compare one re- 
port with the next to determine the 
efficiency and productivity of a sales- 
man’s efforts. 

Let’s look at each form in detail: 


|. Sales performance report. 
This report is prepared for every ter- 
ritory each month. It gives the sales- 
man the following information: 

(a) Sales objectives by product and 
by month for the next three months. 

(b) Actual sales and sales perform- 
ance rate for the preceding 13-month 
period. 

Cumulative sales performance fig- 
ures have been discontinued. There 
is no “quota year.” Sales performance 
is a never-ending thing. One month 
is as important as any other month. 

Sales objectives are transferred by 


THE MARKETING CALENDAR 
comes in a spiral-bound notebook with 
a full spread devoted to each month. 
It permits the salesman to coordinate 
his sales objectives with over-all mar- 
keting plans; calls his attention to 
promotion dates, publication dates for 
Cellucotton advertisements, special 
weeks, promotable holidays. 


Space is provided for salesman to 
pencil-in his own marketing goals and 
a box permits him—at end of month— 
to compare his sales objectives with 
actual sales. 


This January calendar shows sched- 
uled advertisements for Kotex: 


1. January 12, a space advertisement 
in “Better Living.” 


2. January 18, a special large-size pro- 
motion begins in “Chain Store Age.” 


3. January 26, advertisements break in 
“Everywoman’s Magazine,” “Family 
Circle,” and “Woman’s Day.” 


the salesman to the next step in the 
system, the marketing calendar. He is 
then ready to correlate his objectives, 
goals and actual work plan. 


2. Marketing calendar. This is the 
“planning tool.” It is in regular cal- 
endar form, spiral-bound, with a two- 
page spread for each month. It is 
issued every four months but covers a 
12-month period. If a new issue comes 
out in April, for example, it runs 
from April to April. This is done so 
that it coordinates with company mar- 
keting programs. 

At the lower right is a recap space 
for the sales objectives for each prod- 
uct for that month (Kotex, Kleenex, 
Delsey, Belts, Pocket Pack and 
others). This information is drawn 
from the sales performance report. 

Preprinted on the calendar are: 

(a) Centrally planned promotions. 

(b) Publication dates of store-dis- 
tributed magazines. 

(c) Introduction dates of new 
products. 

(d) Holidays and “national weeks” 
for tie-in purposes. 
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In a recent issue of Sales Management, there appeared a timely and important 
article entitled “How Sales Executives Use Factoring To Boost Sales and 
Profits Today.” This is one of the most comprehensive analyses ever published 


on the subject, and it is creating widespread interest. 


If you did not see this article, we would be pleased to send you a reprint with 


our compliments. If you would like several copies for your files, please in- 


dicate the quantity. Address your request to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President, 


Commercial Factors Corporation, Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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The salesman then adds his locally 
planned promotions, appointments and 
other vital information. These dates, 
plus the sales objectives, are the basis 
for his goals each month. Goals are 
listed for each week of the month on 
the right-hand page. Other advan- 
tages of the marketing calendar: 

(a) The last two pages are a dis- 
tribution check list which shows prod- 
ucts and packings handled by each 
customer and, more important, what 
is not handled. It also serves as ref- 
erence for writing retail turnover 
orders. 

(b) It has eliminated the appoint- 
ment book. Adequate space is pro- 
vided for appointments and other 
plans. 


3. Work plan — route list. ‘Lhe 
salesman now has his sales objectives 
and has established his goals for the 
month. He is ready to plan each day’s 
work for the coming week. 

His routing for each day is filled in 
under the heading, “Spending Night 

/ Industrial Ratio Map of U.S.A. At.” Opposite each day’s location he 
FET Silesian of esa Ae eee fills in the work plan he will follow 
ratio to the value of its industr for that day. This report logically 
M. P. A. covers "Heart" ex- - “ ” : 
clusively. connects “where he will be’ with 
“what he will do.” 


if you sell to us Purchasing Agents Route list sections of this form are 
in the Rich Industrial Midwest, sent to the company’s mail rooms. The 


pa home office sales department and the 
You’re IN with M. P. A.! salesman’s division nat manager and 
supervisor receive the complete route 
I'm a P.A., and I know what happens. If you list—work plan. 
sell to industry, our 90-billion-dollar ‘Heart of a 
industrial America” is your prime market. It's 4. Daily report. This is the follow- 
through of the salesman’s completely 
coordinated program, the execution 
and results. This report is used Mon- 
day through Friday. It shows cus- 
. aes tomers contacted, and results of the 
M. P. A. is our official organ, and our +1 choice call—order taken, display built, pro- 
among trade journals. It's ‘must’ reading for motion planned, etc. 
all members of our Midwest P.A. Associations. 
It's editorially directed to us at our local level 5. Saturday report. “The Saturday 
reports news and event calendars of our Asso- report is actually a dail; ae plus 

. . a recap of the week’s work. The in- 

ciations, carries helpful features for us P.A.’s formation for the recap is taken di- 
exclusively. Hundreds of successful advertisers rectiy from the daily reports. At the 
have proven the value of the publication lower right is a space for an appraisal 
that gets closer to the buyer. Get into the next of the week’s work. The salesman 
. bli analyzes his week’s operations with 
these thoughts in mind: Which goals 
and objectives were reached? Which 
Wickwire-Spencer Net’! Screw , were not? What extra planning is 


Roebling's Torrington MES p Write for a cso seapen fT cme: 
Babcock & Wilcox Standard Oil pre Roster Issue necessary? Did unforeseen problems 
Ryerson Tube Turus Cities Service io “a ; (Containing arise ? 
Bethlehem Chase Brass American Box : } P.A. list) pai . . 
MeLouth Bridgeport Robt. Gair , on your [he Saturday report form elimi- 
aoe. Byving a ee a seeneteeeaet nates the special letter from the salés- 
man to his superiors. It contains spe- 
cial information. This appraisal of 
the week is still important, but now 
brief, and gives a cold look at what 
has and has not been accomplished. 
This self-appraisal, French believes, 
6th Floor, Penton Bidg. is one of the most valuable elements 
Cleveland 13, Ohio in the entire system. 


the world's richest concentration of industrial 


purchasing power. We are the fellows who 
do the buying! 


issue! 
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6. Weekly expense report. This re- 
port combines regular expenses with 
automobile expenses. It eliminates one 
more form. Cellucotton formerly had 
an expense account form that cov- 
ered all the week’s expenses except 
car costs. Automobile expenses were 
submitted on a separate monthly re- 
port. Thus a whole month passed 
before the salesman was reimbursed 
for these expenses. Now, however, 
with his car costs reported weekly, he 
frequently receives the money within 
two days. 

At the end of each week, a division 
sales manager’s secretary clips to- 
gether the six daily reports, expense 
report, and route of the coming week. 
The manager can skim over them, 
check what may need further scrutiny. 
Most important, he can see where the 
salesman is going and what-he will 
do the next week. 

“Of course, marketing programs 
differ from one division to another,” 
French points out, “but the same 
forms are used for all of them. We 
always try to leave blanks on all our 
printed forms so we won't have to 
put out special reports. In this way 
local or regional activities can be re- 
ported.” 


Volunteered Thanks 


Do the men in the field like it? 
Voluntarily many salesmen wrote to 
French, Jacobsen, and Leekley ; typi- 
cal are these: 

Bob Eppers, senior territory sales- 
man, Cincinnati: “Thanks to all of 
you in the Chicago office for the fine 
system. I know a lot of work has 
gone into creating this system — just 
to help us out here in the field. Your 
thoughts for us are most gratifying. 
You can be assured that the results 
from this territory will be most grati- 
fying to you!” 

Jim Smith, a new retail salesman 
when he penned his gratitude, and 
now a territory salesman, Philadel- 
phia: “A bouquet of roses to you and 
to everyone connected with the weekly 
report pads. This is without a doubt 
the finest package for administrative 
work I have ever seen. I’ve only 
been with Cellucotton for one year, 
but I’ve been selling for eight years, 
and I have seen some lulus, believe 
me!” 

“To the new system we can at- 
tribute the pleasant fact that our 
salesmen’s administrative growth is 
such that we’re willing to stack them 
against any similar group of men,” 
French states. ‘The administrative 
problem has been licked. Now the re- 
ports are on time and they’re neat 
and intelligent.” The End 
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Save Costly “Time Outs” 
On Personnel Moves 


There’s bound to be some loss of services in the 


transfer of key workers from one locality to an- 
other. But United’s Pre-Planned Moving Service 
helps cut this loss to a minimum. Pre-Planning 
takes care of all the details . . . allows the executive, 
salesman, skilled worker and other key people to 
shift from the old job into the new with the least 
confusion. Your nearest UNITED Agent will be 


glad to call and explain. 


THE NORGE LAUNDERAMA was run in stores coast-to- in San Diego tied in with publicity for the scheduled group 
coast. This window display in Benbough’s Furniture store demonstration. The show pulled 170 persons. 


Norge's "Soft-Suds Minstrel Shows" 
Sell 16% of Audience on the Spot 


“IT don’t care what you call the show—no-soap opera or soft-suds minstrel— 
but any time you get a bunch of women in front of appliances watching a 
demonstration of how they work, you'll sell!” 


Those are the words of Judson S. Sayre, president, Norge Division, Borg- 

Warner Corp., Chicago. ‘They were spoken last fall. Since that time a unique 
. 5S . + . . 

nation-wide demonstration program sponsored by Norge has proved him right. 


The Norge Launderama, originally scheduled to run the last six weeks of 
1955, has been extended through February. It consists of in-store demonstra- 
tions of Norge laundry equipment by trained home economists. It’s a big 
program. So far, 2,500 shows have been held—attended by about 150,000 
homemakers. It’s been highly successful. Home laundry volume increased 
tremendously and helped Norge sales rise to $125 million in 1955 
increase over 1954. 


a 
-a (3% 


In conducting the Launderamas Sayre discovered: A big crowd did not 
mean big sales. “In fact,” he points out, “the reverse was true, in many cases. 
Attendance of 25 or less provided a cozy mood that brought a higher sales PERSONAL SELLING became part of 
percentage. Also, four out of 25 homemakers were sold on the spot—and prac- the demonstration when the audience 
tically everyone who attended had bought a Norge appliance at one time.” asked questions. Sales: 17 units. 


DOOR PRIZES seemed of secondary interest to audience 


Ed Furstenfeld, sales manager for Nystrom Bros., Norge’s 
who appeared intent on learning about Norge equipment. 


San Diego distributor, draws winner of floor polisher. 
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A Better Printed 
Bulletin Makes a 
Better Impression 


Remember, for complicated single and multi-color lithographic jobs... 


FEBRUARY 


Build a better 


Bulletin 


@ Pages of useful cartoons and drawings 


@ Samples, with producti 


sales bulletins, 2-color price list, and 


form letters 


e@D of sugg 


photographic negatives for 
results 


@ Instructions on using money-saving 3M 


Brand Photo Offset Plates 


Put Life into your company printed bulletins FREE 
with the complete 3M Better Bulletin Kit 


Make a better impression! Many rewarding ideas 
for upgrading your printed materials are yours 
FREE with the 3M Better Bulletin Kit. 

With this free kit and 3M Brand Photo Off- 
set Plates, you not only can considerably im- 

rove the quality of your office communications, 
Ge you actually save time and money. 

With 3M Plates, you need no additional 
equipment. In fact, you need only 24 of the usual 
floor space . . . and you can eliminate much 
expensive, space-consuming equipment, many 


chemicals. Because 3M Plates are pre-sensitized, 
they can go from package to press in minutes. 

But, most important of all, 3M Brand Plates’ 
super-smooth grainless surface assures you of 
flawless reproduction—the sharp highlights, 
smooth solids and fine tonal gradations that 
say ‘foremost quality.” 

Make a better impression and save money. 
If you are directly concerned with your com- 
pany’s printed office communications, mail the 


coupon below TODAY. 
look to your local lithographer. 


eeeeeeececeees FOR BETTER BULLETINS ... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ecccecccoces 


A Better Bulletin.” 


We have a 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING Co., Dept. HX-26S, St. PAUL 6, MINN. 


3M Photo Offset Plates 


World’s Largest-Selling Pre-Sensitized All-Aluminum Photo Offset Plates. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your complete kit on “How To Build 


Press. 


Name 


Position 


Company 


City State 


15, 1956 


Address 
3M 7 “3M" is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ontario. 
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ted format ideas 


@ Instructions on using mechanical and 


Careful analysis of your product 


can often give it a personality 


which, expressed through 


advertising, can make 


a profound change in its 


selling life. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
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‘Marketing Pictographs 


Planned by the editors of Sales Management and designed by Hile-Damroth, Inc. 


THE ANSWER TO SO-CALLED ‘“SATURATION’”’ 


z 

> 

You can saturate a sponge, but you can’t saturate refrigerators for a number of years. Salesmen é 
a consumer! That statement is becoming an axiom won't ask: “Have you got a refrigerator?” They'll 3 
in the hard goods field. Here’s proof: inquire: ‘Have you got a new refrigerator?” s 
Fewer than three million American families are Thus, obsolescence keeps even the 94% “saturated” 3 
without a refrigerator. Yet, manufacturers expect refrigerator market booming. And, often as not, 4 
to sell better than four million this year. And most it is style, not mechanical obsolescence, that z 
of that number will be to families who have owned clinches the sale. 5 
HERE’S A QUICK LOOK AT TODAY’S MARKET—THOSE WHO DIDN’T BUY IN ‘55. = 
THIS IS THE BUT THIS % OF > 

° SO-CALLED % FAMILIES DID = 

OF SATURATION NOT BUY IN 'SS ] 

RADIOS— UNITS SOLD LAST YEAR 14,500,000 3 
ms ” 
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REFRIGERATORS — UNITS SOLD LAST YEAR 4,025,000 — 
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ELECTRIC WASHERS— UNITS SOLD LAST YEAR 4,400,000 | 
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91.87% 


91.07% 
83.67% 


84.0% | 
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AUTOS— UNITS SOLD LAST YEAR 8,000,000 


avian apis agian agian apis apis §— 71.0% 


TV SETS— UNITS SOLD LAST YEAR 7,900,000 


i 6 a a 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Sources: National Electrical Manufacturers Assn., New York; American Home Laundry Gales Monagarnaal 


Manufacturers Assn., Chicago; Electrical Merchandising, New York 
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how to improve your SALES CONTROL 


Every Monday morning you can have on your desk 
detailed, timely analyses that will give you sharper, closer control 
over all phases of sales. Reports by product, customer, salesman, 
territory, class of trade—separately or in any combination. 


You get figures that reveal new promotion possibilities . . . 
unprofitable or borderline products or territories that need more 
attention... prices that should be reconsidered ... salesmen who 
are concentrating too much on one line. ..customers who can be 
upgraded ...and many other profit-boosting facis. 


All these sales statistics are by-products of punched-card 
billing—a system that gives you clear, accurate invoices...and 
also automatically supplies the figures that are needed for precise 
inventory control. 


Many companies are today profitably using such Reming- 
ton Rand punched-card methods. Whatever your problems, we 
- - = will be glad to develop procedures which answer your require- 
_saues 8Y conoues oe ments exactly. Meanwhile, write for fully illustrated “chow to” 
og ons folder, TM898. Address Room 1268, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 

is eons York 10, N. Y. 
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DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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CAN FARMERS BE REACHED BY TV? 2-15-56 
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Now look 
who's 7“ 


a [bro magazines 


in advertising revenue 
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MAGAZINE INVESTMENT BY ADVERTISERS 
(Jan.-Dec. 1955) 


Life $121,002,776 
Saturday Evening Post 83,731,203 
Time 37,891,943 
Look 30,293,156 
Better Homes & Gardens 25,602,171 
Ladies’ Home Journal 23,588,159 
NEWSWEEK 18,095,280 
Collier's 17,836,654 
Good Housekeeping 17,048,732 
McCall's 15,317,110 


—) 
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Among these top 10 magazines, 
NEWSWEEK is 4th in number of advertising pages. 


8) 


1954... Newsweek, 8th place 
in advertising revenue 


Source: Publishers’ information Bureau. Gross Figures, Jan.-Dec. 1955 
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MEDIA: THE OTHER HALF OF YOUR SALES TEAM © 


oe Without advertising, modern marketing would be impossible. 
at z sine And without the vehicle that 17,000 media provide, advertis- 


tg a ne ing would lose much of its effectiveness. However, since both 
>: aes lites sacra a are obviously here to stay, perhaps it would be worth-while 
* NATMONAL nt to take a fresh look at the many ways your advertising mess- 
* NDVISRPISING , age can be delivered. 
* WY 8S UK 12 Few persons realize the tremendous size and unbounded po- 
* FEB. 19-25 zt tency of American media — the versatility of newspapers, the 
, Shdwerlising . class appeal of magazines, the specialization of business- 
© Memofht yew” * papers, the universality of radio and the vitality of TV. Also, 
Sy 4 < we can’t forget direct mail on which you spent $1'2 billion 
Pi 34 4,” last year, or outdoor advertising which claims better thar 
$100 million annually. 
No other nation offers nearly the huge number of public 
carriers for your sales story. In the U. S. there’s a medium for 
your every advertising need. Choose carefully, but don’t min- 
imize the importance of this “other half of your sales team.”’ 
sma | es 
“eee SPAPERS 
Cis z= NEW COMBINED 
|e CIRCULATION: ani 
Ze DAILIES: 1,765 — WEEKLIES: 8,428 72,500,000 
* 
BUSINESSPAPERS COMBINED 
CIRCULATION: 
NUMBER: 1,870 30,000,000 
a TELEVISION FAMILIES 
a WITH SETS: 
“ NO. OF STATIONS: 446 32,000,000 
: 
« GENERAL & FARM MAGAZINES COMBINED 
: CIRCULATION: 
6 NUMBER: 605 236,000,000 
z P . 
x 
oe 
= 
) 
= RADIO FAMILIES 
< WITH SETS; 
e NO. OF STATIONS (AM & FM): 3,350 46,000,000 


; PICTOGRAPH BY 
Sources: Bureau of Advertising. ANPA Publishers Information Bureau; Associated MI Managemen, 
* Business Publications; Radio Advertising Bureau; TV Bureau of Advertising 4 
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More Babies — Bigger Families — Greater Sales 


You get a brand new customer every time a baby is born. And young families are 
your biggest source of new customers because the majority of babies are born to them. 
- These young families are buying families . . . they need more because of their new 
homes and growing households. They shop. in Modern Romances every month because 
it’s. edited especially for them. Look at the figures below on baby care and training 
- editorial for 1955. They show that Modern Romances leads all magazines studied by 
the independent Lloyd Hall Research Service. More and more baby product advertisers 
realize that one of the best ways to reach young families is through Modern Romances. 
That's why our baby product advertising has more-than tripled in the last three years. 


Deliver your sales message in the magazine read by young families. You'll sell more. 


EDITORIAL DEVOTED TO’ BABY CARE AND TRAINING 
January —December 1955 
{ . 

Magazine Lines Pages 
1; Medem Romances: 1. 18,946 44.2 
2. Parents’ ae 18,291 42.6 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal : 11,425 . 16.8 
4. Everywoman’s “ee 7,951 18.5 


Source: Lloyd Hall 
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MODERN ROMANCES 


America’s Youngest Married Woman Audience 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. + 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


———- 


DO YOU THINK YOU ARE 2-15-56 


HOW “NATIONAL” 


HOW “NATIONAL” DO YOU THINK YOU ARE? 


We all tend to take distribution of major advertised 
brands as a matter of course, particularly low-priced, 
quick-consumption products. You expect to find them 
in most of the stores in most of the cities. 


But in 16 major cities the distribution of Heinz baked 
beans ranged from a low of 45% of the stores in Denver 
to a high of 95% in Pittsburgh; Kellogg’s corn flakes Zi 
were in only 60% of the Fort Worth stores; there was no 
Ivory bar soap in 31% of the Indianapolis stores, no — 
Johnson’s green band Glo-Coat in 34% of the San 
Francisco stores and no Gaines dog meal in 62% of the 
New York stores. 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers studied 76 different class- 
ifications of merchandise in 1143 stores in 16 cities and 
found that 78% of the brands have distribution in less 
than 1 out of 3 stores: 


DEGREE OF DISTRIBUTION % OF BRANDS 


30% OR LESS OF STORES ioe mice | 
a ee 


30% TO 59% 7 =| Ls i 
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Approaching the problem from.another angle, the A. C. Nielsen Co. studied the distribution range of 
269 major advertised brands in their test cities: 


DEGREE OF DISTRIBUTION % OF BRANDS 
90% TO 100% | i 20% 


= 
80% To 89% | SSE 23% 


70% 10 79% E 2) 19% 


so 1060 ST RSE mare 


50% TO 59% | RES 8% | 
UNDER 50% OF STORES = ee 20% 

KSTpek 

ia 7 oan A 

cr 

a Scripps-Howard figures show the distribution 

rt = of some 4,000 brands which were in 10% or 
ae OF PRS more of the stores; Nielsen concentrated on 
Gales Monageeenl; ee | the brands most heavily advertised. Both 
Designed by MILE OAMROTH AS (ys studies indicate sales lost right and left 


Ity distribution. 
Source: “Grocery Product Distribution in 16 Scripps-Howard Markets; through fau y distribu 


Nielson Food Index 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Adolph's Ltd.... 
William B. 


sales manager. 


Dugan to national 


American Viscose Corp.... 


C. Stuart Brown to advertising 


manager. 


Bell & Howell Co.... 


Robert D. Lipson to sales promo- 
tion manager. 


Colgate-Palmolive Co.... 


Stuart Sherman to v-p, advertising. 


Donner Scientific Co... . 
Robert E. Krueger 


marketing. 


to manager, 


Four Roses Distillers Co.... 


Chris W. Carriuolo to national 
sales promotion manager. 


The House of Seagram, Inc. ... 

Harley N. Cole, to v-p, sales for 
General Wine and Spirits Corp., an 
afhliate. 


Kordite Co.... 


William Dodenhoft to v-p, sales. 
Company a ‘Textron 
American Inc. 


division of 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
~ Fer 


Dean Randall to advertising man 
ager, Minneapolis Divisions. 


The Packer Publishing Co. ... 


James V. Connell to v-p. 


Reed & Barton, inévexs 
William T. Hurley, Jr., 


sa les. 


to v-p, 


Selas Corporation of America... 
Elmer B. Dunkak to newly created 


V-Pp, sales, 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.... 


James W. Wilcock to general sales 
manager, Sturtevant Division. 


Wibllys-Overland Export Corp. ... 
Roger Wolfers to V-p, sales. 
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WHY BUSINESS IS GOOD 


in the TROY CITY ZONE! 


_——_—. 
DON’T OVERLOOK THIS PROSPEROUS AREA 


_— 
nt peadlin 
¢ 


Typical rec 


FULL SCALE WORK 
FOR YEAR AHEAD 
PLANNED AT ARSENAL 


G.E. BUYS MORE 
LAND FOR WATERFORD 
SILICONE PLANT 


POPULATION JOB GROWTH 
FORECAST FOR LATHAM AREA 


LUDLOW VALVE OFFICIALS 
PREDICT ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


_—?——— 


IN YOUR 1956 ADVERTISING PLANS 


99% city zone 
coverage 


Circulation: 
47,465 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD - 


THE TIMES RECORD :- 
TROY,N. Y. 


1. ABP advertis; 
Promotes the 
better business 

2. Pamphlets. 
help develop 
use of the bus 

3. Research 
what, why, how 
Papers 


INFORMATION 


"8 regularly 
ad-values of 


Papers 
booklets, films 
more effective 
MSs press 


finding out the 


of business. 


4. Annual awards for outstand- 


INE advertis; 


and merchandis 
5. The $ 


. ABP’; mont 


mana 
ences ang ent confer. 


into publishing 
trends and 


Mg in industriaj 
‘NG papers 


MANAGEMENy 
1. The Division 
Paper Ing 


hly Credit record 


n 
another time-test, 


to-earth 


S dig deep 
facts, fi 
method gures, 


Here are just some of ABP’s 


many activities . . . devoted to 


building better businesspapers, 


better businesspaper advertising 


CIRCULATION 
1. The Nationa! Circulation 
” Round Table meetsregularly ; 
digs deep into circulation 
methods 
ABC Month promotion kits 
- editorial and ad material for 
member use : 
Boosting the plus values o 
& paid citculation—ABC Month 
meeting 
. Tested. Circulation Letters 
. a continuing source of tested 
sales ideas 
. Cost-cutting Check List 
° covers all phases of circula- 
tion operation 
. Postal Bulletins—issued peri- 
° odically, keep members up- 
to-date on PL&R 


SEND FOR THESE: 


Know Power — ihe story of America’s 
business press 

A Half Century with ABP — an ad- 
venture in cooperative progress 
Important and interesting reading for 
everyone in advertising and publishing, 
these two booklets give some history and 
some fresh perspective on the role of 
businesspapers in our economy 

and of ABP as one of the prime forces 
in their growth. Write ABP or an 
ABP publication serving your field. 


1. Dotted Line Clubs meet often 
with advertising executives 
2. “Sales Know-How’ Sessions 
a DLC activity for member 
Space-men 
3. DLC golf outin 
relationshi 
and ad-men 
4: Ad-managers, 
Clinics on sales 
Problems 
5. Regular Meetings are held by 


the Promotion and R 
Round Table eT 


8S build closer 
PS with agency 


hold regular 
management 


EDITORIAL 


1. National Conference of Busi 


ness Paper Editors—Wash 
ington briefing session 


2. Special courses for editors 


thisoneon visual presentation 


3. NCBPE editorial clinics help 


solve on-the-jéb problems 


4. Arden House meetings 


among the editors’ most pro- 
ductive workshop sessions 


5. The Jesse H. Neal Awards 


for outstanding editorial 
achievement 


itty years 


ABP was born in 1906 as the Federation of Trade Press Associations and 
incorporated as the ABP in 1916. This picture is of the first annual meeting, held in 
Washington, D. C. in 1907. In a very real sense, the men who met there that year were the 
founding fathers of modern businesspaper publishing. They had faith in the 

large destiny of soundly edited and managed businesspapers. The principles they stood 
for—the guiding precepts of ABP over the years—have helped raise the business 

press to its present position of influence in the business world. 


of building the future 


Where will business be in 2006? 

Everybody agrees, it will be up . way up! And 
reckoning from their performance in the past 50 years, 
the member papers of ABP will have had a big hand 
in building these new heights for business. 


How? 


With every new research, with every tough problem 
solved on an engineer’s drawing board . . . and every 
new sales angle developed by a canny merchandiser 
. .. the nation’s economy grows because an informed 
and continuously informing business press is working 
as an arterial system distributing the new knowledge 
to all parts of business and industry. 


Fact is, throughout the years ABP has been dedicated 
to solving the problems of businesspaper readers and 
advertisers ... has stood firm in the faith that respon- 
sible journalism is the taproot of sound advertising 
values .. . and has played a major role in helping to 
raise the business press to its present position of 
influence in the American economy. 


And as a working partner of business, industry and 
the advertising profession, ABP will continue to de- 
vote itself to furthering the nation’s growth during 
the years ahead .. . by increasing the usefulness of 
businesspapers to their subscribers—and helping ad- 
vertisers get a bigger return on their investment! 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
All members of ABP are proud members of ABC 


GIVE THEM A DESK and a telephone, say some com- and contacts can continue to be an asset to the firm. But, 
panies, and the older salesmen—who no longer are able to say others, sometimes their relatively high salaries make 
cover their territories with ease—can perform a valuable it impractical to add them to “inside” overhead. Then, an- 
sales service. Their years of experience, product knowledge other solution must be found for both man and company. 


What about the Older Salesman 
Who Isn't Management Timber? 


The problem: A man is somewhere this side of retirement 
age. He may have reached a plateau of earnings, or his 
volume may be declining. He may resist new ideas, new 
policies, new working methods. Yet his experience is valu- 
able and the company has a moral obligation to recognize 
his contributions over the years. In such a case, what do 
you do about him? 


A roundup of opinions and ideas from 27 sales executives. 


Part | of an article in two parts 


‘The human relations aspect of the 
problem of the older salesman is re 
garded by most sales managers as 
more important than the business as 
pect. 

To terminate a man’s association 
with a company because he is slowing 
down, to disregard the value of his 
experience, is to be insensitive to 
human values. Fully as important, 
what happens to the older man who 
has served his company long and 


‘well bears an important and direct 


relationship to the morale of the en 
tire sales organization. 
What can we do to keep the man 
. to keep him happy . . . to make 
use of experience . . . but, at the same 
time, protect the company from a 


frozen territory ? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S editors 
asked a group of sales executives in 
varied industries about their philos- 
ophies and policies for dealing with 
the problem, asked what plans and 
ideas they had developed to meet it. 

Here are some of their answers: 


“Cut Their Territories, 
Keep Their Quotas" 


About three years ago we took a 
good look at two or three of our 
older men. We cut their territories 
considerably, yet kept their quotas the 
same. ‘hey accepted the challenge and 
now in their reduced territories have 
exceeded their former quotas. The 
jolt of having their territories cut 
down seems to have started their 
thinking and working processes all 
over again. 

We had one salesman with several 
years of good service behind him stub- 
bornly refuse to conform to com 
pany policy. Our company insisted on 
policy being pursued, and in this par 
ticular instance the salesman resigned. 
There has been a marked increase in 
his territory since his retirement. 


"| Believe in the 
Junior-Senior Idea" 


Our company does not follow any 
set sales pattern as we're quite a 
modest outfit and employ only 15 
salesmen. Each man works the larget 
cities of two or three states. Ages now 
range from 30 to 57, and circum- 
stances in each territory differ too 
much to adopt a set policy that would 
be equitable to all. One change was 
made last October when our Middle 


Atlantic representative who had 
passed the age of 70 was retired. Al- 
though he was well fixed financially, 
he was granted a modest pension as a 
good-will gesture. The structure of 
our business would not permit trans- 
ferring salesmen to the office staff be- 
cause of relocation 
salary differences. 

I’m most cordial to a plan used by 
the larger manufacturers. I believe the 
best formula has been to segregate the 
sales staff into senior men and juniors. 
‘The more experienced and older sales- 
men work the bigger accounts and 
gradually the territories of the junior 
men are extended so that they, too, 
have the opportunity of working with 
prestige stores. Under this plan a man 
reaching 55 to 60 takes less territory 
and after 60 until retirement cuts 
back even further. 


problems and 


“Let Veterans Concentrate 
On Larger Accounts” 


We have attained the best results 
by careful selection of a younger man 
to supplement the older salesman or 
district manager. By placing a young, 
aggressive man, who has been care 
fully trained inside, with the older 
man, after asking him to continue the 
training and supervision, most of the 
older men_ respond immediately. 
Usually the older man becomes more 
aggressive and active as a result of his 
behalf of the 
younger man, but we are inclined to 


training activity in 


feel that sometimes the increased ac- 
tivity is generated because of the pos 
sible uncertainty he feels regarding 
his own position. 

On the other hand, we have good 


LET THEM TRAIN young men in the art of selling. This permits the older sales- 
man to pass on skills gained through the years. However, several sales executives 
frown on this. Say they: Older salesmen will teach bad habits as well as good... 
will rationalize their shortcomings... might start new man on wrong foot. 
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GIVE THEM RECOGNITION. Older 
men will frequently welcome prestige 
when a raise can’t be justified. Respon 
sibility, in itself, can be an incentive. 


CUT THEIR TERRITORIES to ease 
physical burden, but let them retain 
prime accounts. Here, they can hold 
business with solidly built contacts. 


— 


JUNIOR-SENIOR TEAMS are popular in many companies. Older fellow gives 
youngster benefit of his experience; introduces him to customers. Junior chases 
after new business, lightening load for his partner who can then concentrate on 
servicing big accounts. Sales head must do best to avoid resentment by oider man. 


reason to believe that the very fact 
that a younger man is placed with 
the older man permits the senior to 
discontinue work with the smaller ac- 
counts and to use his age and experi- 
ence more effectively with the larger 
accounts, 

All of this is not accomplished 
easily as sometimes the older man re- 
sists acceptance of a younger helper. 
This hurdle is usually jumped by 
pointing out the increased effective- 
ness of a territory which has been 
handled as a senior-junior teamwork 
proposition. 


“Incentive Pay Plan 
Keeps Older Men Plugging” 


We make good use of an incentive 
compensation plan to stimulate the 
older man to higher production. When 
he has reached the upper limit of the 
salary range for the job, we make him 
recognize that the only way in which 
he can secure further earnings for 
himself and his family is by extra ef- 
fort. This is required to participate in 
our incentive program. This suffices 
in most instances since the salesman 
in his middle 50’s usually has children 
who are at an age when they place 
high demands on his financial re- 
sources, 

We attempt to motivate ti.cn by 
making certain they realize that their 
position of seniority demands better 


78 


ability and prestige. All our older 
salesmen must participate in all our 
sales meetings, giving sales presenta- 
tions or critiques before the entire as- 
sembly. We have found that their 
personal pride will generally not per- 
mit them to fail before the younger 
salesmen or trainees. 

We continually ‘sell’ the high 
level of financial and personal se- 
curity which their present jobs offer 
them ; how fortunate they are in being 
so well provided for; that all they 
need do to continue to merit this se- 
curity and stability is to maintain a 
high level of sales productivity. 

In any of the rather limited ways 
possible, our regional and_ district 
managers make use of older salesmen 
in any extracurricular tasks which 
might permit added prestige and rec- 
ognition to accrue to them, such as 
being a member of the reception com 
mittee at special customer entertain- 
ment functions, etc. 

We do not make use of our older 
men as sales trainers. We believe this 
would be disastrous. It would be fool- 
hardy for management to expect a 
middle-aged man who has not been 
able to succeed to the management 
level to do anything more than teach 
what he does and to rationalize and 
justify his own methods to the trainee. 
It takes too much money, time and 
effort nowadays to select, employ and 
train a salesman not to be assured that 
the salesman will get the cempany 


sales message, policies and ideals undi- 
luted. All our sales training and su- 
pervision is done by our regional and 
district managers with the assistance 
of a competent sales training staff in 
the home office. 


“Find a Field Job 
The Man Can Handle" 


The problem of salesmen reaching 
a point beyond which there is no suc- 
cession and where they still have some 
years to go to reach retirement is 
serious. 

We do not have any firm policy 
as yet since this problem has not con- 
fronted us. However, it is one that we 
are starting to explore. It is my per- 
sonal thinking that if a salesman is 
no longer capable of properly serving 
a territory and has many years of 
service with the company, ways and 
means must be worked out to place 
him in a job where his talents can 
be used to the greatest advantage. 
Personally, I believe that bringing a 
man who has spent his life in the field 
into an inside job does not work out 
and an effort must be made to utilize 
his talents in some way in the field. 


“It Worked: We Set Up 
A Test Market" 


Men who have proved themselves 
worthy of their long service with a 
company have special attributes, ex- 
periences, contacts, etc., that can be 
capitalized. If the strengths and weak- 
nesses of such men are analyzed, it 
usually develops that a place can be 
found where they can do a construc- 
tive job. 

Income-wise, they should be given 
a raise, if possible, when their status 
is changed, so as to give it added im- 
portance. 

The difficulty with many sales or- 
ganizations today is that they lack the 
former flexibility that enabled sales 
managers to capitalize strength wher- 
ever it was found. Many younger di- 
vision managers and field sales man- 
agers refuse to properly evaluate the 
older men who have made a great 
contribution to the business over the 
years. I doubt if the older men can 
train new men, unless they are given 
a specific training program to carry 
out. 

One of my outstanding experiences 
with such a man was to give him a 
few counties close to his home, which 
we used as a sort of “test market’ 
operation. The man made a terrific 
contribution to future sales planning. 
We called him our ““Test Market Su 


’ 


pervisor.’ 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS FROM BELL & HOWELL 
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Filmosound 385, newly designed model of the most widely used 16mm sound projector 


A GREAT NEW 
SELLING TOOL 


The famous Filmosound by Bell & Howell with new 15-watt amplifier and larger 


speaker for superior sound control and fidelity...plus other exciting innovations. 


Bell & Howell’s Filmosound, one of the finest instru- 
ments of this audio-visual age, is now better than ever! 

The new Filmosound 385 projector brings you all 
these important advancements: increased amplifier out- 
put (double power under normal conditions, four times 
stronger at low voltage), sound-insulated aluminum 
doors, an end to warm-up delay, streamlined styling of 
its distinctive scuff-proof case. 


More Filmosounds are in use today than all other 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954—To Bell & Howell for 47 years 
of Pioneering Contributions to the Motion Picture Industry, 


FEBRUARY 15, 1956 


makes of sound projectors combined! This established 
preference stems from features like exclusive all-gear 
drive, straight-line optics, flickerless projection, simple 
operating controls, still picture clutch and reverse. 

If sales stimulation, safety programs, employee rela 
tions or public goodwill are among your responsibilities, 
we invite you to learn more about the new Filmosound 
385 projector. Make a note to see it at your dealer’s or 


write now for a free brochure. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


7190 McCormick Road + Chicago 45, Illinois 
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Among the Companies Contributing 


To This Symposium 


Western Air Lines 

The Parker Pen Co. 
Rhea Manufacturing Co. 
Fostoria Glass Co. 


Easy Washing Machine, Divi- 
sion of The Murray Corporation of 
America 


Bostitch. 

Amity Leather Products Co. 

Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc. 

DeWalt Inc. 

Bird & Son, Inc. 

Boorum & Pease Co. 

Avondale Mills, Inc. 

Chain Belt Co. 


I’ve had men 65, 75 and 85 work- 
ing for me. I found by reducing their 
territories to an area they were ca- 
pable of working (their health condi- 
tions varied), and putting them on a 
fair commission basis, they kept their 
self-respect. They could justly say, 
“We earned the checks we are 
getting.” Most of them could earn a 
healthy check, and they liked the com- 
mission plan of compensation. 

Any sales manager or any company 
that truly wishes to capitalize such 
manpower will find a way to make 
the man profitable and at the same 
time keep him mentally active, in- 
stead of mentally retired. 


"Talk It Out with 
Each Individual" 


Willy Loman was a man in exactly 
the situation we are discussing. He 
had arrived at the point in life where 
he had not achieved retirement age, 
but was losing effectiveness. He was 
no longer even on a plateau, but per- 
ceptibly going downhill. 

It is my opinion that a careful anal- 
ysis should be made with the man, 
doing it frankly enough to outline his 
limitations, but gently enough not to 
break his spirit. Such an analysis 
should help him to make up his own 
mind about his future course of ac 
tion. 

[t is possible that when he has rec- 
ognized these limitations, and weighed 
them in the light of his experience and 
knowledge of the company, he will 
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California Packing Corp. 
Lewyt Corp. 
Tung-Sol Electric Inc. 
The Heil Co. 
Drexel Furniture Co. 
Vaisey-Bristo!l Shoe Co., Inc. { 
Anahist Co., Inc. 
The Liquid Carbonic Corp. | 
The Charles E. Hires Co. 
Mead Johnson & Co. 
The Wander Co. ( 
Gladding, McBean & Co. 
Pacific Guano Co. 
The Lamson & Sessions Co. 
Ansco., Division of General Ani- 

( 


line & Film Corp. 


want to change jobs and leave field 
sales work for a less demanding job 
in another division. If he stays with 
sales in a job commensurate with his 
ability and background, he is likely 
to continue to be a good producer. 

Under no circumstances, however, 
should a salesman be allowed to drift 
and become a floater on the tide of 
mediocrity. This results only in his 
complete loss of self-respect and ef- 
fectiveness. It is only being fair to 
the individual as well as the company 
to help him face up to and solve his 
problem. 

The soul of an individual in our 
profession thrives on constant and 
positive self-appraisal. This comes 
from three sources: his customers, his 
associates, himself. Reactions from all 
three are the sustenance of his growth. 
In most instances the intelligent sales- 
man will acknowledge his own limi- 
tations—he won’t have to be told. If 
false pride does not stand in the way, 
he will, like the heart patient, accept 
those limitations and live a long and 
fruitful life. 


“Bring Men Inside, Give 
Special Assignments" 


We, as a company, definitely follow 
the policy of keeping older 
on the pay roll an 
standard of living as best we can. In 
a few cases we have transferred these 


salesmen 
rotecting their 


men to definite assignments. One 
man, for example, came back into our 
inside sales department and was given 


an assignment to straighten out our 
entire “complaint” procedure and to 
handle other internal functions where 
his many years in outside selling were 
very helpful. 

Another man was brought in and 
given an assignment to prepare man- 
uals for several of our product lines. 
Here his many years of outside sales 
work were extremely helpful in pre- 
paring these manuals on a practical 
and usable basis. 

The interesting thing about these 
cases is that we postponed breaking 
the news to these men for quite some 
time. It was a job no one wanted, 
but the interesting part was that when 
we finally got it done and transferred 
the men to the new work at a lower 
income, both of the men were far 
happier and considerably relieved. We 
found that they recognized that their 
performance had slipped and_ they 
were worried and unhappy because 
of it. When we brought them inside 
and put them on assignments they 
knew they could handle, they were 
both much happier men and made 
quite a contribution to the company. 


"We Trim the Area or 
Move the Man Inside” 


We usually place the older sales- 
man in a small, compact territory in 
which our sales and distribution are 
good, or in certain instances use him 
for inside jobs in the sales depart- 
ment. 

In the first instance, where sales 
are moving along well, it is more a 
question of good-will contacts then 
hard selling. Thus the older men, with 
their experience, are able to do an 
effective job. 

We have not had any luck with 
these men as trainers. However, our 
experience with this is limited. 


“Handle with Care—and 
On an Individual Basis" 


Our sales force runs between 50 
and 60 salesmen. In a sales force of 
this size these older salesmen prob- 
lems become individual cases and 
usually get much more attention than 
they would in companies employing 
hundreds of salesmen. 

We attempt at all times to find 
solutions on an individual basis rather 
than to set a general policy. We feel 
that not only sales force morale is 
involved but good business morale. 
Thus far we have encountered few 
difficulties. In most cases the older 
men are still good producers because 
they have experience and background 
that younger men do not possess and 
will not possess for many years. While 
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~ HOW LIFE FITS YOUR MARKET 


FEBRUARY 


There are 48 million passenger cars 
operating in the U.S.... 


and more than 30% of the households in which a car 


is owned are reached by an average issue of 


This is one of the good reasons why automobile 
manufacturers invest more dollars for new-car ad- 
vertising in LIFE than in any other magazine. 
LIFE’s total audience of 26,450,000t weekly is 
larger than that of any other magazine. 


15, 1956 


*Based on: A Study of the Household 
Accumulative Audience of LIFE, by 
Alfred Politz Research, Incorporated 
tA Study of Four Media, by Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc. 


on every call with every one of your men with 


fr PORT-A-VIEW 


the self-contained projector, slide changer and screen 


YOUR SELLING MESSAGE — as you would deliver it 

— step-by-step, dramatically, in vivid color. Makes the 

tough “first” calls a cinch — opens doors for repeat visits. 

$54.95. Carry case — $14.95. Quantity discounts. 
30-DAY FREE TRIAL 


Test PORT-A-VIEW for new selling impact. Write for 
a one-month trial without obligation to your company. 


THE FR CORPORATION « 951 Brook Ave., N.Y. 51, N.Y. 


if it's farmers you want 
come to 


Gross farm income is crowd- 
ing the one billion dollar mark 
in the 51 county area delivered 

by WKOW, Wisconsin’s most 
powerful radio station. The 
156,850 farm radio homes 
served by WKOW take in 86% 
1070 Ke. By the state income from farm- 
Wisconsin’s Most With its powerful 10,000 
Powerful Radio watt signal and 21 hours per 
Station. week of programs beamed di- 
rect at dairyland farmers, 
WKOW delivers the audience. 
Your radio dollar buys more 
farmers on WKOW, and re- 
member, it sells more, too! 
Ask your Headley-Reed man 
for proof of performance. 


HEADLEY REED CO 


MADISON, WIS. 


the number of calls may be less than 
that made by younger men, it seems 
their results are more productive. As 
for compensation, we feel that length 
of service and company loyalty must 
be considered. Compensating older 
men for their length of service and 
loyalty also serves as a stimulus to 
younger men on the sales team. It is 
a morale builder and must be con- 
sidered as an over-all sales benefit to 
be obtained. 


“Liberal Annuity Plan 
Provides Motivation" 


Usually salesmen who are near re- 
tirement age and unqualified for man- 
agement positions have a sizable sales 
volume and customer following. 
Therefore, it behooves most companies 
to keep them on the pay roll and sat- 
isfied, if possible. 

One incentive this company has is a 
liberal annuity plan which, as the 
men become older, makes it more de 
sirable for them to try to cooperate 
with the company’s wishes. 

If a salesman cannot be moved to 
a more important position, we have 
tried placing a young man under his 
direction. The younger man will ac- 
quire considerable knowledge by being 
associated with the more experienced 
salesman and, with his youthful en 
thusiasm, will probably call on cus- 
tomers heretofore not visited by our 
company. When the younger sales- 
man’s volumes become quite large, the 
older salesman becomes concerned 
and consequently exerts more effort 
and is more willing to accept train- 
ing programs and follow suggestions 
for better operation. 


“Give Practical Counsel 
On How to Sustain Sales" 


The problem of the older salesman 
is a challenging one. 

We have a number of such men 
working for us. They realize fully 
that they will continue to be sales- 
men. There is no management job 
for them and they fully appreciate 
that fact. Consequently, the problem 
continues of getting the right volume 
from the territories they cover. 

We have no hesitancy at all in 
going right after the man who is hav- 
ing a volume problem. We bring these 
men into the home office and tackle 
the various problems one by one. It 
is usually pretty much of a give-and- 
take proposition because these things 
are rarely one-sided. Accounts are lost 
because of poor firm service in as many 
instances as when a man has done a 
poor selling job. We try to work out 
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FOR MAXIMUM 
FARM SALES 


— a 


a 


ak 


with Pacific Northwest FARM QUAD MAGAZINES 


E; 
te 

oa 
~~ 


It’s'a good earth for farmers of Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Utah. Paydirt . . which, year after year, makes these prosper- 
ous farmers sales paydirt for PACIFIC NORTHWEST FARM QUAD 


advertisers. 


Providing clear proof of this is the 1954 Census of Agriculture 
(preliminary). In just four years, the Pacific Northwest farmer increased 
the size of his farm by 13%, the value of his land and buildings by 38%, 
and earned $7234 MORE PER FARM than the U. S. average. In terms 
of pure earning power, the Pacific Northwest farmer earned in four 
years what the U. S. farmer earns in five years, two months. Farmers 
of the Farm Quad market are that far ahead! 


And they are even farther ahead, spending their money for the 
better things in farm life. During this same period, farms with tele- 
phones multiplied by 24%, grain combines on farms increased by 24%, 
pick-up hay balers by 148%, tractors 
by 30%, and, compared with 1949, 
farmers were spending 24% more 
dollars for petroleum fuel and oil. 
How did farm households prosper? 
Farms owning home freezers in- 
creased by 157%! 


we 


in the billion dollar Farm Market of WASHINGT ON, OREGON, IDAHO and UT. 4 H 
YOU REACH 


FOUR YEAR GROWTH — Commodities Per 100 Farms 


WASHINGTON - OREGON - IDAHO - UTAH 


AUTOS 
eee 
195.4 ep ceur a aa NER RN RIS 111 

TRUCKS 
ae 
1954 cI i CRRA 89 

TRACTORS 
RRA RR RR 
1954 

HOME FREEZERS 
1950 Gi 15 
1954 cpganmeccensengmmme 40 


Source: 1954 Census of Agriculture (Preliminary) 


Whatever you sell, you can strike paydirt in 
this big-buying farm market, too, with home- 
state FARM QUAD MAGAZINES—The Wash- 
ington Farmer, The Oregon Farmer, The Idaho 
Farmer and The Utah Farmer. By serving 
local, diversified state farming to the fullest 
with local, diversified state farm news and 
information, they have won the steadfast 
confidence . . . and unequaled coverage . . . 
of farms within each of their home-states. 


The payoff? It’s big: over fifty years of maxi- 
mum sales for a countless number of advertisers. 
This year, make sure you are among them. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Western Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


GENERAL OFFICES: Spokane, Washington 
STATE OFFICES: Seattle, Portland, Boise, Salt Lake City 


THE BILLION DOLLAR 
FARM QUAD MARKET 


NET PAID CIRCULATION OVER 190,000 EACH ISSUE 


1956 


the individual problems surrounding 


OnRI E the volume possibilities and draw up 


a program in writing that will con- 


I trol our activities together over the 
W/ get you... Five next six months. 

‘ WTAR-TV We try to put it on a “together” 

is the only “V” Station basis. Both of us share equally in 

for not one but five gains or losses and the success or non- 

lusty Markets, all success of the program. We are re 

within its Grade “A” ligious in following out the tactics to 

be pursued. Is isn’t anything sensa- 

tional or earth-shakingly new. It is 

more or less like a coach telling his 

football team that the way to win 

ball games is to learn how to block 

perfectly and to tackle cleanly and on 
a never-miss basis. 


signal reaches an 
area with effective 
buying income 

of over $2,241,000,000.* 


Effective Buying Income* 
; aay "In One Case, We Found 
NORFOLK $675,950,000 A Good Trainer" 

PORTSMOUTH $129,976,000 
NEWPORT NEWS $63,641,000 We have had excellent luck using 
WARWICK $81,116,000 one of our older salesmen as a trainer; 
HAMPTON $197,962,000 in fact, all of our new district man 


CHANNEL agers in the past five: years have been 
trained by him. 

We have had no experience in moy 

ing them to inside jobs in the sales 

NORFOLK VA. department, although I think it could 


1 be done with good results. 
NORFOLK 


Represented by Edward PETRY & Co., Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH *(Sales Management § 


ey of Buying Power, May 1 1955) 


“Our Best Answer: 


NEW TWIN CYLINDER STENCIL DUPLICATOR | Use Junior Satesmen” 


‘ . P We have a young organization 
prints with paste ink through silk screen sideaaiek, sil only oneghe af mace 


The Gestetner is an entirely new, scientific concept of — who are pushing our early retirement 
cating. Printer's style paste-ink, oscillating rollers, dual J) age limit. We feel we hay ca definite 
cylinders (like a printing press), silk screen ink distribution, > |] obligation to these men. Therefore, 
automatic controls . . . all combine to yield results astonish- while our cost of selling goes up, we 
ingly superior to an thing heretofore thought possible with are attempting to 
the simple stencil duplicating process. Economies are tre- 
mendous because so much of your work going to outside 
services can now be done in the office . . . by office help. 


surround these 
older men with young juniors who 
will eventually move in and take over 
things. 

. : . We can’t, in all fairness, say that 
eee ee and Economical Seok bh these older men make good trainers. 
Simply snap the \ Xe : : An older man who has attained his 
ink tube into =>) “plateau” forms work habits that 
position. That's | *e can’t possibly be followed by younger 
all. Automatic \\ and less experienced men. Too, the 
controls take _ iy younger men forget that these older 
over. No pads, fellows had to put in long, hard years 
no brushes, | ‘ B! to attain this rather automatic way of 
no cans, no | doing business. We attempt to point 
leakages. ‘ i this out to our younger men and, in 
the course of their sales training, have 
them spend a disproportionate amount 


| of time with the younger and more 
1Za| GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP. aggressive fellows. 

50 McLean Ave., Dept. 109, Yonkers 5, N. Y. Our older salesmen have attained 
an earnings level that precludes their 
being brought into the office where 
such expense could not be justified. 


Celebrating 75 years of leadership 4 


in duplicator manufacturing. Please send descriptive literature and specimens. 


A Gestetner will return its Re NAME 
investment many times over | COMPANY 
. within a short time. Q 


ADDRESS. 


The coupon will bring actual ; TYPS OF BUSINESS 
specimens of Gestetner duplicating a 8 86CCITy 


(Part Il of this symposium will appear 
in Sales Management for March |.) 
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THE COUNTRYSIDE UNIT 


\dea> Won $10. 
Ww jertauel! « Can, Yo" 
yore 


Announcemen*t 


3eginning with April 1956 issues, both FARM JOURNAL and 
TowN JOURNAL will publish two new editions, a Central 
Edition and an Eastern Edition. These will take the place 


of the present Central-East Edition, give still greater 


flexibility in application of their advertising power. 


With four regional Editions— Eastern, Central, Southern, 


Western—with combined circulation reaching more than 
5,000,000 countryside families, more advertisers than ever 
before can enjoy the power and economy of “the biggest 
thing in the countryside’ —THE CouNTRYSIDE UNIT! 


For coverage maps and rates see following pages: 


Eastern and Central Editions of both Farm JOURNAL 
and TowN JOURNAL now give advertisers unparalleled 
flexibility—the power of big circulations tailored to 
fit regional distribution, products or promotions. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Eastern Edition Central Edition 
Farm Journal Town Journal Countryside Unit Farm Journal Town Journal Countryside Unit 
Eastern Edition Eastern Edition Eastern Edition Central Edition Central Edition Central Edition 
600,000 Rate Base 410,000 Rate Base 1,0!0,000 Rate Base 1,650,000 Rate Base 860,000 Rate Base 2,510,000 Rate Base 
Black and White: 
a eee oe $2,340.00 1,680.00 $3,819.00 $5,310.00 $3,045.00 $7,937.25 
24 Page(2 columns) . . 1,560.00 1,120.00 2,546.00 3,540.00 2,030.00 5,291.50 
l4 Page (Horizontal) 1,225.00 875.00 1,995.00 2,775.00 1,590.00 4,146.75 
ie eee dhe Takes: e's 780.00 560.00 1,273.00 1,770.00 1,015.00 2,645.75 
l, Page (71 lines)... . 390.00 280.00 636.50 885.00 507.00 1,322.87 


Black and 1-Color 
RS eee .785.00 ,040.00 4,583.75 6,115.00 3,550.00 9,181.75 
24 Page(2 columns) .. ,915.00 ,390.00 139.7 4,200.00 2,420.00 6,289.00 
14 Page (Horizontal) . . ,545.00 ,120.00 ,531.75 3,390.00 955 5,077.75 
14 Page(1 column) .. . 1,030.00 750.00 : 2,265.00 305. 3,391.50 
1¢ Page (71 lines x 2 cols.) 1,060.00 775.00 9743.25 2,325.00 a. ¥ 3,496.00 


Inside 4-Color 
P 


Aer fae 3,310.00 2,445.00 5,467.2 7,310.00 220. 10,953.50 
Page (2 columns) 1,665.00 3,690. 4,905.00 ,875. 7,391.00 
, Page (Horizontal) .. 35. 1,435.00 wa 4,275.00 . 6,412.50 


Special Flexibility’Features permit plate substitutions for different 
editions, split runs for any or all editions and change of distributor 
listings in varible space. For details consult our nearest office 


SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Current operating statements show these changes in net sales volume 
(millions of dollars) for representative corporations over the similar year-ago: 


Key: f indicates fiscal year. 


Company Period 1955 1954 Company Period 


ABC Vending Corp. ly.f $ 50.1 $ 48.1 Langley Corp. lyr. f 
Aerojet-General Corn 1 yr. f 69.1 59.2 Lone Star Steel Co 1 yr. 
Air Reduction Co., Inc 1 yr. 149.2 123.3 Longchamps, Inc. 1 yr. 
Riltedchemical&DyeCorp. lyr. 628.5 530.7 Lucky Stores, Inc. lyr. 
American-Marietta Co 1 yr. f 165.3 120.7 
AmericanVitrifiedProducts 1 yr. f 9.8 7.7 
Atlantic Steel Co 1 yr. 28.7 20.4 Mayer (Oscar) & Co. 1 yr. 
Ayrshire Collieries Corp. 6 mo. 19.3 14.4 McKesson&Robbins, Inc. 9 mo. 
Menasco Mfg. Co. 6 mo. 
Midwest Piping Co., Inc. 9 mo. 
Bancroft( Joseph )&SonsCo. 6 mo. . MidwestRubberReclaiming 1 yr. 
The L k | t Bartgis Brothers Co lyr. f 6.8 _Miller Mfg. Co. 1 yr. 
n oo n ° Bingham-Herbrand Corp. 3 mo. " Morrell (John) & Co. 1 yr. 
Brown Co. l yr. f ° Muehlebach( Geo. )BrwgCo. 1 yr. 


the S$ | e lifi Burry Biscuit’ Corp. l yr. f 
a es- ro i ic Bush Manufacturing Co. 3 mo. 
= 
Baking Market 


LOOKING FOR MORE SALES ? 


National Presto Industries 1 yr 


Canadian Food Products 1 yr. f 
Carpenter Steel Co 3 mo. 2 Oliver Corp. lyr 


BY HAROLD E. SNYDER Case (4. 1.) Ce. 1 yr. f Opelika Mfg. Corp. 
Editor, Baking Industry 


Catalin Corp. of America 1 yr. : Osborn Mfg. Co. lyr. 
Caterpiliar Tractor Co 1 yr. . Oswego Falls Corp. 1 yr. 


: Celotex Corp 1 yr.f Owens-CorningF iberglas 
There’s little doubt about the sta- Collins & Aikman Corp. 9 mo. ; : 


bility of the baking industry—or its Continental Copper & 

rapid rate of expansion for that mat- Steel Industries, Inc. 6 mo. 

ter. The bakers constant search for Continental Motors Corp. 1 yr. f 5 182.0 
new ideas in itself generates sales of Craddock-TerryShoeCorp. 1 yr. f 23.7 
new equipment, materials and sup- 
plies—and this $5 billion annual mar- 
ket could easily develop into a wind- 
fall of sales for you. 


Packard-Bell Co. 3 mo. 
Penn Dairies, Inc. 1 yr. 
Piper Aircraft Corp. 3 mo 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 6 mo. 
Daystrom, Inc, 9 mo. a Pittsburgh Steel Co. l yr. 
Dayton Rubber Co lyr. f ’ Producers Cotton Oil Co. lyr. f 
Dow Chemical Co 6 mo. ? 
Dresser Industries, Inc lyr. f 
Ingredients and supplies alone will Ranco, Inc. 3 mo. 
; , Drexel Furniture Co lyr.f 
constitute a tremendous $2% billion Rayonier, Inc 1 yr. 
market this year. Tere are some Republic Steel Corp 1 yr. 
typical examples. Frontier Refining Co. 6 mo. Revion, Inc. 1 yr. 
Funsten (R. E.) Co 1 yr. f , Rhinelander Paper Co. 3 mo. 
Butter & Butter Substitutes $31,211,000 Roper(George D.)Corp. lyr. 
Corn Syrup 4,022,000 Rotary Electric Steel Co. 1 yr. 
Eggs 71,593,000 Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 1 yr. f . 


Fats & Oil General Foods Corp. 9 mo. 
‘ats s 151,260,000 Georgia-PacificPlywoodCo. 1 yr. 2 :  guubAetenteattbent, Ly. 


551,830,000 Good Humor Co. of Calif. 1 yr. f ‘ ‘ Smith, Kline & French 1 yr. 

47,138,000 Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co. 3 mo. Southern Materials Co. 6 mo. 

6,435,000 SouthwestLumberMls.,Inc. 6 mo. 

58,400,000 Sanitiin Seaninitie: an — Spencer Chemical Co. 6 mo. 
ardiny arpets, yr. . 

St F c ~ aoe 

229,606,000 HawaiianPineappleCo.,Ltd. 6 mo. eareptabteyteg tame ots 


. teak 'n Shake, Inc. 10/3-13/31 
4,022,000 Hazel Bishop, Inc. lyr. f Steak 'n Shake, Inc 3-13 


126,000,000 | Nisntie Gants Gen myn ; Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 6 mo. 
48,747,000 Heyden Chemical Corp 1 yr. 
Thompson(H.1.)Fbr.Glass 1 yr. 

With an unchallenged reputation for Torrington Co. 6 me. 
editorial excellence; top paid circula- Inland Steel Co 1 yr. 
tion-coverage of 92% of the indus- Internat’'l. Harvester Co. 1 yr. f 
try’s buying power; plus a complete Ultrasonic Corp. 1 yr. 
merchandising package to bolster — a 6 U.S.AirConditioningCorp. 1 yr. 
your advertising efforts, BAKING deyee, tae. U. S. Sugar Corp lyr 
INDUSTRY magazine aids you in Julian & Kokenge Co. 
exploiting the tremendous sales po- 
tential avaiiable in this ready-to-buy 
$5 billion market. Find out the com- Kaiser Steel Corp 
plete details by checking with your Walker Mfg. Co. of Wis. lyr 30.8 23.9 
BAKING INDUSTRY sales represen- Renee Seestip Oud. c Wheeling Steel Corp. 1 yr. 246.6 187.5 
tative. BAKING INDUSTRY, a Clis- , Wood (Alan )Steel Co. lyr. 58.3 36.0 
sold Businesspaper, 105 W. Adams Woodall Industries, Inc. 3 mo. 7.3 5.9 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. *Canadian Dollars Woolworth( F.W. )Co. lyr. 767.7 721.3 


VanCampSeaF oodCo., Inc. 
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This pamphlet was prepared by the Sales Manage- 
ment Survey of Buying Power staff to crystalize for 
you the extraordinary extent to which national ad- 
vertisers and their agencies rely on the Survey in 
year-'round selection of markets and media... . 

. and to make known to Survey advertisers — 
media and sales-service people like yourself — the 
real significance behind the one working market tool 


with a 27-year record of unmatched 
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right? 


There is no guarantee of results from advertisements appear- 


ing in the Survey. But Mr. L is right* the Survey does 


guarantee its advertisers coverage of both national adver- 


tisers and agencies; universal _acceptance_and_use among 
companies and agencies that influence multi-billion dollar 
sales projects. This profound acceptance and use is the truly 
invaluable aspect of the Survey of Buying Power to its ad- 


vertisers. 


Thus, Survey advertisers do have the assurance that their 
.. Blue 


Chip Companies who rely on the Survey's accuracy, com- 


advertisements will be noticed by their prospects . 


pleteness and competence in planning national, regional 


and local sales and advertising programs. 


Last year, for example, major advertisers based more than 
$200 Billion of sales quotas and advertising appropriations 
on Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power. It is also 
used and recommended on an exclusive basis by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; used by most other government depart- 
ments and bureaus; accepted as evidence in proceedings 
before such government bodies as the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Interstate Commerce Commission, Civil 
Aeronautics Board and others. 


Where Agencies wal 
MEET AND AGREE... 


We wish it were possible to bring our office to you . let you look 
over the shoulders of our editors as they open the morning mail from 
advertisers and agencies. Why? Because, in the letter excerpts below 
we can offer only a hint of the fabulous acceptance, use and au- 
thority of Sales Management and the Survey of Buying Power. 


But there is one step you can take. Telephone a 
dozen national advertisers and agencies of your choice 
and ask them: ‘‘Do you use Sales Management and the 
Survey of Buying Power to help plan sales and adver- 
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Studies metro areas. “At the present time 
we use the Survey to determine sales poten- 
tial, study Metropolitan Areas and establish 
sales quotas.” 
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D. J. Scholten, V.P. 
Argus Cameras, Inc. 


Comparing individual markets. 

found the Survey most helpful as 
reference source for comparable 

data on individual markets. The acceptability 
of the data from this study makes it extremely 
useful in analyzing potential markets, com- 
paring sales areas and as a guide in allocat- 
ing advertising.” 


markets, 


recommendations which ha 
market-by-market data," 


c. £. Livingston, Media Dir 


Planning sales and advertising budgets. 
indexes 


We are currently developing 


market potential from your latest Survey and 
relating these figures to actual sales and ad- 


vertising allocations.” 


Herbert W. Little, Market R 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


Matthew R. O'Reilly, Assoc. Res. Dir. 
Ellington & Company, Inc. 
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allocating the advertising dollar 


markets and buying space and time." 
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Accepts accuracy. “We have found your 

population estimates to be accurate; and, ina 

survey we plan to make in the near future, 

we'll be using your Survey of Buying Power 
data.” 

Joe H. Bagley, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 

Gerber's Baby Foods 
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Regional checks. “In addition to other uses, 
we also use the Survey of Buying Power to 
enable us to spot any broad changes affecting 
the demand for products over a period of 
time—such as shifts in both a regional and 
local basis of population, per capita income, 
etc.” 


John E. Shepherd, V.P. 
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Checking markets. “We have always used 
your data as guides in the determination of 
market 
setting 
tribution.” 


various areas, for 
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sales potential 
sales quotas 
Howard J. Scaife, Mgr.-Marketing 
Refrigeration Dept 
Hotpoint Company 
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386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


15 East de la Guerra, Santa ‘Barbara, Calif. 


Buying space and time. “These are the uses 
which we make of the Survey: determining a 
market's sales potential; allocating advertising § 
dollars between markets; mapping sales areas 
uncovering sales soft spots; buying space anc 
time; test market planning.” 


R. F. Hussey, V. P. & Media Dir 
Foote, Cone & Beldinc 
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Miter to the Survey in planning distrib 
and studying Metropolitan Areas as we 
setting our quotas on an annual basi: 
the end of the year the Survey looks as 
has been well used.” 
W. Reilly, Sales 
The Formica Com 
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TO ALL INDUSTRIAL MARKETING MEN 


who wish to strengthen Sales 


in these 28 vital Categories Y¥ Vv ¥ 


Total manufacturing 
Food & kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures Rubber products 


Textile mill products 


Apparel & fabric products 


Chemicals & allied products 


Petroleum & coal products 


Leather & leather products 
Stone, clay & glass 


Instruments & related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Mining 

Contract construction 


Public utilities 


Primary metal industries 


Lumber & wood products 


Fabricated metal products 


Furniture & fixtures 
Paper & allied products 
Printing & publishing 


NOW you can obtain IBM card estimates of 
current (1955) employment in the above categories 
for every county. 

NOW you can make great advances in setting 
market quotas, and you can carry market planning 
several steps beyond the industrial potential data 
published in the 1955 SALES MANAGEMENT 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER. 


This information, available by county, matched 
with other data on consumer markets (population, 
income, residential, construction, sales, etc.) makes 
possible the most complete county breakdowns of 
industrial potentials ever developed. 

For example . . . If you are able to allocate your 
total national sales to any of the above 28 categories 
—or combinations—we will be able to provide 
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Machinery (except electrical} 
Electrical machinery, equipment, etc. 


Transportation equipment 


Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, real estate 


Services (business & professional) 


you with IBM listings showing how much dollar 
potential you should realize in every county. . . 


in every industrial category of significance to you. 


Tell us which of the above factors represent im- 
portant customers to you. We will give you specific 
cost estimates on preparing special analytical list- 


ings geared to your specific needs. 


Write to 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Research Consultants to 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Magazine of Marketing 


gives you... MORE 
WHERE IT 


In Architectural Record you reach more archi- 


tects, more consulting engineers, more sta ff archi- 
tects and engineers in commerce and industry 


than in any other architectural magazine 


In short, more of the men who control four- 
fifths of all plans and specifications in the 
biggest building market in history. 

And Architectural Record’s top circulation in 
these key architect and engineer groups 
translates into top verifiable market coverage. 
Over 85% of the total dollar volume of all 
architect-designed building, nonresidential 
and residential, small and large, is in the 


hands of Record subscribers—a fact that is 


1 


documented by Dodge Reports, the most com- 


plete and accurate guide to building activity. 


What Dodge-Documented Market 
Coverage Means to You: 


With over 85% of the total architect-planned 

building market verifiably in the hands of 

Architectural Record’s architect and engi- 

neer subscribers you can: 

(1) economically and effectively concentraie 
your advertising to architects and engi- 
neers in Architectural Record as your 
primary medium; 
allocate a larger part of your advertising 
dollar to adequate size space and continu- 
ity to win for your advertising the atten- 
tion and readership that make sales. 


CIRCULATION 
COUNTS MOST 


Acain in 1956, more advertisers placed more ad- 


vertising pages in Architectural Record than in any 
other architectural magazine. 

And 57% more advertisers are relying exclusively on 
Architectural Record to carry their advertising to 
architects and engineers than on the second-place 


magazine, five times as many as on the third magazine. 
ee ee SO Eo 


Put all five of these exclusive Architectural Record advertis- 
ing values to work for your sales force in 1956. 


1, Reader preference—Architects and engineers have voted 
Architectural Record “preferred”’ in 84 out of 91 independ- 
ently sponsored studies. 


Verifiable market coverage—Dodge Reports document 
Architectural Record’s coverage of those architects and 
engineers who plan over 85% of all architect-planned build- 
ing, nonresidential and residential, small and large. 

More circulation where it counts most—More architects, 
more consulting engineers, more staff architects and engi- 
neers in commerce and industry subscribe to Architectural 
Record. 

Advertising leadership—Architects and engineers read 
Architectural Record for building product information. 
Year after year (and again in 1956) more building product 
manufacturers and their agencies place more advertising of 
more products in the Record than in any other architec- 
tural magazine. 

Top editorial quality and quantity—33 editorial awards 
including three out of four awards by The American Insti- 
tute of Architects to architectural magazines testify to the 
quality of the Record’s editorial content. And the Record 
publishes more editorial pages than any other magazine in 
its field—with every page edited specifically for architects 
ind engineers. 


fi Architectura 


** Workbook of the 

e C 0 [ active architect 

CORPORATION and engineer 9 
119 West 40th Street, 


New York 18, N. Y. 
OXford 5-3000 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


The Milwaukee-Wisconsin Mar- 
ket: Population, homes, income, em- 
ployment, retail sales and outlets by 
counties, cities and marketing areas, 
prepared by The Milwaukee Journal 
as a reference guide and planning aid 
for sales and advertising executives. 
The facts and figures are supple- 
mented with charts and more than 
30 keyed maps. Because of the mar- 
ket’s growth since 1950, research was 
done to bring U.S. Census data up 
to date. For example, all residential 
building permits since January 1, 
1950 (some 40,000) were located by 
Census tract in Milwaukee, and by 
civil division elsewhere in the county, 
in order to provide accurate informa- 
tion on where and how much the 
Greater Milwaukee area is growing. 
Reflected in the maps and statistics 
are many changes: A dynamic com- 
munity has topped the million mark 
in population, pushing the limits of 
Greater Milwaukee far beyond coun- 
ty lines. Home building, new shop- 
ping centers, industrial expansion pro- 
grams, soaring employment and buy- 
ing power have made former con- 
cepts and figures about Milwaukee 
obsolete. Write to Robert K. Drew, 
Advertising Manager, The Milwau- 
kee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Advertising Readership and How 
to Measure It: Special research re- 
port covering over 800 aviation ad- 
vertisements that have been Starch 
rated over a period of 18 months. 
Published by Aviation Age, it is 
broken down into 17 product classifi- 
cations: aircraft (military & com- 
mercial, corporation & utility, mis- 
siles) ; powerplants & propellers (af- 
terburners, Jato, power packages, pro- 
pellents, etc.) ; navigation equipment 
(airborne, ground) ; flight control & 
instrumentation equipment  (auto- 
pilots, fuel gauges, altimeters, guid- 
ance, etc.); electrical, electro-me- 
chanical, electronic equipment (mo- 
tors, generators, controls, servos, act- 
uators, starters, etc.); electrical & 
electronic parts (relays, switches, gen- 
erators, tubes, transformers, capaci- 
tors, wiring, etc.) ; mechanical equip- 
ment (pneumatic, hydraulic, land 
gears, etc.) ; mechanical parts (fast- 
eners, gears, bearings, tubing, cast- 
ings, valves, forging, hose, etc.) ; test, 
training and _ research equipment 


92 


(computers, simulators, miscellaneous 
test devices) ; materials; fuels, lubri- 
cants & chemicals; systems develop- 
ment; services (maintenance, over- 
haul, engineering, production, con- 
version, etc.) ; heavy tools (presses, 
welding equipment, skin millers, 
etc.); hand & bench tools (wire 
twisters, grinders, etc.); airport & 
ground equipment (ground power 
supply, hangars, snowplows, lighting, 
etc.) ; help wanted. A limited num- 
ber of copies are available at cost— 
$2. Write to William G. Mass, Sales 
Manager, Aviation Age, 205 East 


42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Exhibit-Managers' Chicago 
Guide: A digest of useful information 
compiled by General Exhibits & Dis- 
plays Inc., to help exhibit managers 
who show at trade conventions in Chi- 
cago save time and effort in both 
business and personal ways. It is based 
on a survey of a large number of 
out-of-town companies’ experience in 
handling exhibits. Included are a map 
of the center of Chicago; addresses 
and telephone numbers of downtown 
and nearby hotels, restaurants, 
churches, railroad stations, airline tick- 
et offices and stores; sources of sup- 
ply for emergency and special exhibit 
needs; suggestions on “what to do” 
in Chicago for business-social pleas- 
ure. Write to Stan Fairweather, 
President, General Exhibits & Dis- 
play Inc., 2100-32 N. Racine Ave.! 
Chicago 14, III]. 


To Help You Solve Your Pack- 
aging Problems: Facts on trans- 
parent packaging films, compiled by 
the Packaging Films Department of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc. Included are non-technical de- 
scriptions of Pliofilm and Vitafilm 
and their more common uses. High- 
lights in the Pliofilm fact book are: 
cost of product preservation and pro- 
tection per individual package; mois- 
ture-proof film tailored for meat, 
poultry and cheese packaging in self- 
service markets; how to make packer 
meat items more attractive and popu- 
lar; lined bags for packaging coffee to 
stay fresh for six weeks or longer, 
for cake mixes, chemical products, 
cocoa, soft drink powders, seasonings, 
dry type dog food, humus and pre- 


pared potting soils, and many others; 
how to package hygroscopics; liquid 
pack pouches to seal in the juice that 
makes the flavor of foods; window 
cartons and bags to receive more cus- 
tomer attention; self-selling packages 
for textile products; laundry wrap 
pings. The Vitafilm facts show how 
this new transparent wrapping film 
is available for practically every pack- 
aging job except where food products 
are concerned: season to season shelf 
life; clarity to show products to sell 
ing advantage; resistance to tearing 
and puncturing; eliminating mark- 
downs or re-wrapping resulting from 
shopwear. Write to Lee J. Bornhofen, 
Media Director, The Goodyear ‘Tire 


& Rubber Co., Akron 16, O. 


Service for Midwest Export Ad- 
vertisers: Booklet prepared by the 
International Division of The Buchen 
Co., which explains how the company 
has extended its services to all Mid 
west advertisers — with headquarters 
in Chicago — to provide quick avail 
ability of market data and media in 
formation; on-the-spot coordination 
of budget planning and program exe 
cution; an extensive library of infor 
mation about foreign markets and 
media; reports on market conditions 
in 76 principal cities of the world. 
Other information includes: meetings 
with company representatives or dis 
tributcrs to assure close relationship 
between sales promotion and actual 
sales ; individual translations of adve1 
tisements country by country; selec 
tion of media; rates and discounts; 
reports of the progress of advertising 
campaigns; special problems in export 
advertising. Write to Richard Hob- 
son, International Division, “The 
Buchen Co., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Market Survey of Irons and 
Steels: A report from Materials & 
Methods, based on information ob- 
tained from 654 U.S. plants. It in- 
cludes market data on carbon, stain- 
less, tool, low-alloy and _ high-alloy 
steels; gray, malleable, ductile and 
wrought iron. There is information 
about forms in which each iron o1 
steel is used, such as strip, sheet, bars, 
tubing, forgings, castings, etc. All data 
are broken down by industry accord- 
ing to the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification system. Included is informa 
tion about what kind of technical data 
are preferred by the men who select 
and specify irons and steels for prod- 
uct design and manufacture. Write 
to William P. Winsor, Publisher, 
Materials & Methods, 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


*e, CHICAGO CALLING... 


It’s Chicago’s all-around morning show .. . keeping your customers in mid-America 
on a humming party line. Every morning. from 5:30 to 8:45, Chicagoans enjoy 
195 minutes of news, music and service information ...the kind of WMAQ 
programming activity that guarantees attention for your sales message. 
WMAQ’s mobile unit delivers Chicago news directly while it’s happening, with all the 
freshness and excitement of the eye-witness report. “Beeper’”’ phone contacts with the 
U.S. Weather Bureau place the listener nearest the men who know the weather. 
Then CHICAGO CALLING follows up with phone calls to the traffic nerve centers 
of the city for “beeper” reports on driving and street conditions. Time checks, 
newscasts every half hour, tips on top food buys, school information, good music 
. all are part of the kaleidoscope of fun and fact that is CHICAGO CALLING. 
Attentive listeners make attentive prospects. Call your WMAQ or 
NBC Spot Sales representative for full details on how 
CHICAGO CALLING can sell your product in 


America’s second-largest market. 


WMAQ RADIO IN CHICAGO 


re epresente d by NBC Spot Sales 


No, we’re not first in circulation! 


No, we’re not first in advertising pages! 


...then what makes this magazine 


the aviation pacemaker? 


Advertising Growth Rates” 
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over 1954 


American Aviation - 


28% gain to 1,419 pages 


Aviation Week 


20% gain to 3,844 pages 


Aviation Age 


18% gain to 2,193 pages 
™ ' 
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“All figures based on Publisher's December 
statements, except 1955 which 
is June in each case. 


‘Grow with aviation’s fastest-growing paper... 


Better keep your eye on American Aviation. It’s hot! Display pages 
up 384 percent since 1948 . . . 309 pages in 1955 alone. Ditto for 
circulation, up from 11,778 in °51 to 44,419 by mid-year in 1955 
. a 22,276 gain in all-paid subscribers plus an additional 10,360 
on-target distribution to provide top-efficiency-coverage. 
What's behind it? What else but an editorial get-up-and-go that’s 
getting more and more readers into the book . . . that’s paying off 
for their time with more news, more utility per editorial column 
inch. More and more aviation people are finding this the only aviation 
paper they have the time to read. 
Superb aviation news resources. Even with a 24-man editorial staff, 
we doubt if ours is the biggest crew in the business. But behind 
American Aviation’s editors, just about the finest news resources 
anywhere . . . the staff and correspondents of the industry’s only 
daily news service . . . to say nothing of the extraordinary research 
and statistical facilities of the field’s basic guides and directories. 
News with a bite! And biting deep into every facet 
of aviation . . . military and manufacturing, 
commercial and civilian, domestic and foreign. Fast, 
sure-footed, the authority quoted by newspapers and broadcast com- 
mentators. Conspicuous, too, American Aviation’s international 
reporting, its “news” treatment of technical developments for the 
harried engineer and hurried executive. 
It’s an editorial state of mind. And it’s apparent from the first moment 
you open American Aviation. Where else so forthright an “Editorial 
Page” ... the now famous “Talbott” editorial for one . . . more 
recently, the blunt attack on the CAB decision re the non-skeds . . . 
and the unforgettable “Russia Between Haircuts”. It’s a personal 
brand of journalism, lost in recent years by an over-professionalism 
with many business papers. It’s warm, intimate, responsible. You'll 
see it reflected in “Airtrends’’, “Industry News Digest’’, “West Coast 
Talk”, “Business Flying”, “Transport Trends” and the other special 
features of this magazine . . . right to the very last page where 
you'll read Wayne Parrish’s “En Route”’, perhaps the single best 
read “column” in any aviation paper. 
It rubs off on the advertiser! Only a great editorial service can make 
a great advertising medium. This is so, regardless of size. Is the New 
York Times the largest newspaper in the world? Has The New 
Yorker the mightiest magazine circulation? In aviation, for the sake 


of your sales and your future, hitch on to the ascending star, 


American Aviation 


1025 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 0.C La Guardia Airport, N.Y 
139 North Clark St.. Chicago 2, Ill 8943 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hillis, Calif. 


Sales Leads from Match Covers! 


.. plus other cash b 
ills for surgery | understand there is no cost and no 


Mutual of Omaha, known for- 
mally as Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Association, is about to start 
its fifth year of distributing 250 mil- 
lion matchbooks to get leads through 
coupon offers. Experience has shown 
that approximately 42% of such in- 
quiries turn into sales. Mutual’s cur- 
rent book says “Happy Birthday to 
You” on the front cover; on the back 
cover there is a paragraph headlined 
“When Is Your Birthday?” with 
copy leading to the line, ““Use Coupon 
Inside.” The center spread coupon is 
visible every time the user detaches 
a match. 

H. C. Carden, Mutual’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising, says 
this is a most “successful medium, 
even for a service business such as 
ours, where a sale still has to be made 
even after a person has indicated in- 
terest.’ 

Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, 
has used matchbooks for over 25 years, 
some with dealer imprint sold to 
dealers; others, for which the com- 
pany sponsors the advertising, but 
does not buy, distributed through the 
standard drug, tobacco and chain 
store outlets. 


Champion Spark Plug 


Last year Champion tried some- 
thing new, offered through a coupon 
a novelty (charm) spark plug for 25 
cents. Orders have been coming in at 
the rate of 3,000 per month, accord- 
ing to the company’s assistant adver- 
tising manager, F. E. Southard. Since 
charms are bought chiefly by young 
people, this promotion comes under 
the category of brand-name advertis- 
ing aimed at consumers in the impres 
sionable, formative years. 

The mixed caddy used by Cham- 
pion and Mutual of Omaha was in- 
troduced by The Diamond Match 
Co. about five years ago with an eye 
to widening coverage for those wish- 
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ing to sell by mail. The mixed caddy 
differs from the solid pack (all 50 
alike) by including books of as many 
as 10 different advertisers. Under this 
plan, when an advertiser pays for 
copy on a million matchbooks, he can 
specify that he wants only a given 
number, say two, five or 10, to go 
into a caddy. If he wants five books 
in a caddy, they go into 200,000 dif- 
ferent ones, distributed through 10 
times as many retail outlets as the 
solid caddy system provides. This 
spread of coverage is said to increase 
the effectiveness of the medium, espe- 
cially in producing mail inquiries and 
orders. 

But for the advertiser intent on 
market saturation or on meeting con- 
centrated competition, the solid pack 
is still the best plan. 


Higher Recall 


The low cost of matchbook adver- 
tising is a major reason for its popu- 
larity. At the cost of a fraction of a 
cent per imprint, the advertiser gets 
his message across 20 times. The in- 
dustry cites findings of three surveys 
claiming to show high readership and 
recall. Opinion Research Corp. re- 
ported that 62% of smokers and non- 
smokers questioned said they remem- 
bered the advertising on books seen 
within the past day or two. 

In a seven-city survey Fact Finders 
Associates, Inc., tested men and wom- 
en smokers by asking them to iden- 
tify, without looking, the advertising 
on books carried at the time, and 
then asked them to produce the books 
for proof; 45% named the advertis- 
ing correctly. Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc., conducted a similar nation-wide 
survey, among both smokers and non- 
smokers, and 37% named the adver- 
tising correctly and produced the 
books as proof. 

The amount of print that fits on a 
matchbook is larger than you'd think. 


For example, the coupon center spread 
of Mutual of Omaha carries 100 
words of text, in addition to the 
blanks to be filled in for mailing. 

You may have wondered why you 
sometimes pick up a book telling the 
virtues of Sam’s Bar or Tony’s Chop 
House located 1,000 miles away. The 
explanation is that the matchbook 
manufacturer sometimes prints over- 
runs and this excess stock is sold to 
jobbers anywhere for general distri- 
bution. 

Does your company use matchbook 
advertising? If not, it probably has 
or will, since 300,000 firms in 46 
industries are using it, to the tune of 
$26 million a year. A total of 13 
billion matchbooks are used annually 
in the U.S., and 99.8% carry ad 
vertising messages. 


First Match Book 
The Diamond Match Co., for ex 


ample, has been selling advertising on 
matchbooks throughout half of its 
120-year life, having started in 1896, 
just 60 years ago. That was seven 
years after the invention. of match 
books by Joshua Pusey, a Philadel- 
phia patent attorney, and four years 
after Diamond had bought the patent 
from Pusey. 

Neither the inventor nor the com- 
pany had made much progress with 
the novelty until Henry C. Traute, 
an enterprising Diamond salesman, 
did some creative selling. First he 
put the striking surface on the out- 
side, with the advice, “Close cover 
before striking.” Then, having ob- 
served that the Mendelsohn Opera 
Co. had given away matchbooks with 
pasted-on copy to advertise its New 
York performances, he induced Pabst 
to order 10 million books with printed 
copy to advertise beer. Finally he 
needled tobacco shops into giving 
away matchbooks to their customers. 

The industry still follows the prac- 
tices Traute started: Striking surface 
is on the outside of the packet ; selling 
copy is paid for by advertisers, free 
matches go to consumers (though 
many buy their own). 

The books come in a variety of 
shapes and sizes, but the majority in 
common use are in the almost stand- 
ard 114” x 2” rectangular form. They 
advertise nearly everything we use 
from the cradle to the grave. Some 
300,000 firms in 46 industries buy 
nearly 13 billion matchbooks, and 
99.8% carry advertising. The End 
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The Chicago American carries 
more retail food advertising 
than both Chicago morning 
newspapers combined! 


In 1955 Chicago retail grocers placed 1,873,409 lines 
of advertising in the American—30.9% more than the 
combined total carried by the Tribune and Sun-Times. 


Retail grocers’ place their advertising where it produces the most sales ...and their 
continuing investment in the Chicago American is proof, backed by performance, 
that they get results from our responsive readers. Just look at the retail food linage: 


e 442,235 more lines (30.9%) in the American in 1955 
than in the Tribune and Sun-Times combined! 


1,873,409 lines of retail grocery advertising in the 
American during 1955—largest linage in our history! 


347,170 line gain for the American in 1955—largest 
linage gain of all four Chicago newspapers! 


_ 22.7% linage gain in 1955- largest percentage 
gain of all four Chicago newspapers! 


1,100,000 + lines of retail grocery advertising in 
the American every year for the past six years! 


Food manufacturers sell their products through retail stores. It’s just sound sales 
sense to coordinate manufacturers’ advertising of their products with local retailers 


promotion ...in the newspaper the retailers use . The Chicago American. 


CHICAGO<st-AMERICAN 


Ex 
Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
Get the WSS of Chicago’s largest evening home-delivered circulation 
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Costs Rise and Ambition Is Stifled 
As Unions Capture More Driver Salesmen 


Here's an up-to-date analysis of the impact unionization is having 


on the major industries employing sizable numbers of routemen. 


It reports on: 


Who's organized and where? 


What's the bargaining pattern? 


What about earnings and work hours? 


Is a supervisor a ‘salesman? 


What are the management problems? 


BY FRED DeARMOND 


If clerical workers can be organized 
as “labor,” and even teachers—and 
above all, musicians—then why not 
salesmen? That question was asked, 
and answered, back in the thirties, by 
enterprising leaders in the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America, AFL (now AFL-CIO). 
But it is still only in process of being 
answered. 

The teamsters, with some 1,400,000 
members, is the largest AFL-CIO 
union, Their leader, Dave Beck, is 
generally considered one of the two 
most aggressive labor chieftains in the 
nation. Among route salesmen the 
teamsters have only negligible com- 
petition. Relatively few firms are con 
tracted by the Office Employees In- 
ternational Union, and the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, 
and the International Union of The 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers. 


No Breakdown Available 


Nothing but estimates are avail- 
able as to the membership of route 
salesmen in teamsters’ locals over the 
country. General Secretary- Treasurer 
John English says his office in Wash- 
ington has no breakdown as to the 
route salesman classification. In some 
fields, notably dairy and beverages, 
production workers are enrolled with 
the routemen in the same locals, under 
the ambiguous classification of ‘“ware- 
housemen,”’ and in complete disregard 
of the craft organization idea. 


The National Beer Wholesalers 
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Association estimates union strength 
in the beer industry at from 70% to 
80% of the route salesmen and from 
65% to 75% of the distributors. As 
in the case of other route-selling in- 
dustries, the larger units are more 
fully organized than the smaller. An 
authority in the baking field puts the 
figure for bakers at 50% of the sales 
force. Of these, he places the team- 
sters’ enrollment at 43%, independent 
unions at 5%, and former CIO 
unions at 2%. 

The dairy routemen seem to be as 
well organized as bakery men. Laun- 
derers and soft-drink bottlers have 
been somewhat more stiff-backed in 
their resistance to unionization. How- 
ever, J. Hunter Clark, head of a con- 
sulting firm in Oakland, Cal., that 
represents a number of laundry, 
cleaning and linen supply and other 
trade associations in Northern Cali- 
fornia, says that probably 90°% of all 
driver salesmen in that section are 
unionized, Dry cleaners, tobacco and 
confectionery wholesalers, and others 
in which small units predominate are 
the weakest in union strength. The 
West Coast, and Northern California 
in particular, is the top union strong- 
hold in the country for driver sales- 
men. Throughout the North, gener- 
ally, the larger the city the larger the 
percentage of union routemen. 

The 11 states of the Confederate 
South are a notable exception to the 
trend. There unionization has made 
comparatively small headway. A trade 
association executive reports that there 
are only two unionized soft-drink 
bottlers in Georgia, one of the best 


markets for carbonated beverages in 
the nation. Both these firms are in At- 
lanta. But all signs indicate that the 
teamsters’ organizers have their eyes 
on Dixie as a lush pasture for future 
development. 

Available statistics indicate that 
there are no fewer than 80,000 en- 
terprises in the United States that 
employ two or more route salesmen. 
If these firms have an average of five 
routes (many of them have upwards 
of 100) that means a total of 400,000 
route salesmen. To pose another “‘if,”’ 
a 50% unionization means a mini- 
mum of 200,000 union routemen. At 
$+ a month —typical union dues — 
this spells a considerable increment 
for Dave Beck’s exchequer. 


Industry-wide bargaining. In most 
unionized cities each industry bar- 
gains with the teamsters or other 
unions on a group basis. This is an 
established policy of the teamsters in- 
ternational, and is becoming more and 
more popular with employers. The 
average small businessman is a neo 
phyte at labor bargaining. He can 
bargain the socks off a supply salesman 
but when he sits down with a union 
business agent he suffers from a sense 
of frustrated inferiority. He would 
much prefer passing the buck to his 
local trade association secretary or a 
hired industrial relations expert. Also, 
when all competing concerns pay the 
same salaries and commissions and op- 
erate under the same employment con- 
ditions otherwise, the employer feels 
he is getting at least an even break 
in selling costs with competitors. 
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What men don’t understand 
about women and hobbies 


We've observed that women, as befits the Superior 
Sex, have a gently superior air about men’s hobbies. 


This starts in about the 8th grade. When boys are still 
collecting beetles, girls have begun to collect beaus. They 
know what’s important to the human race. 


So courage, man, if you must take up fly-fishing, photog- 
raphy, or inlaid cabinetry. Just don’t expect your wife to 
glow over your purchase of a $175 Gadgetmaster—when she 
has to wrestle with the weekly grocery bills. 


This profound difference in interests between men and 
women, baffling though it is to men, is crystal-clear to 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This. is why the Journal dedicates 
itself completely to all a woman’s interest. 


It is probably because the Journal understands women so 
well that it is the No. 1 way to influence women. 


And this is probably why advertisers invest more money 
in Ladies’ Home Journal than in any other magazine edited 
for women. 


Never underestimate the power 


of the magazine that understands women... 


Hee J(URNAL ~~ 


No. 1 in circulation, newsstand sales and advertising revenue among all magazines edited for women 
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THE MIDDLE OF 5 MILLION 


Educated guessers seem to think that 
by 1965 Florida will have a popula- 
tion of 5 million and that Orlando 
will have a national population rank 
of 105. 


This Orlando Market is rich! It ranks 
9th in the nation by rate of growth 
and recent figures show 36.2% in- 
come over $7,000. 


The Orlando Sentinel-Star has four 
times the combined circulation of 
Tampa, Jacksonville, and Miami news- 
papers in the five counties that make 
up this rich market. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


MARTIN ANDERSON 
Owner, Ad-Writer, & Galley Boy 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


PIN-ONS FOR PROFIT 
HAWAIIAN WOODROSES 


Here's a new excit- 


ing giveaway or 
premium to capti- 
vate women every- 
where. A_ real 
flower preserved by 
nature to last for- 
ever. Women love 
the exquisite beauty 


of the HAWAIIAN 
WOODROSE corsage. Complete with color- 


ful ribbon bow ready to pin on! Perfect for 
special sales events. special days, store open- 
ings, to introduced new products, new modaols, 
etc. It's a low cost high prestige idea. Order 
a 100 or thousands. Guaranteed Delivery. 

Send for price lists and illustrated catalogue 


Dept—SM26 


Flowers of Hawaii - H. C. Krueger 
670 S$. Lafayette Pk. Pi., Los Angeles 57, Cal. 


" RENT YOUR CAR | 
OR LEASE A FLEET 
FROM 


in all principal 

cities here and abroad 

consult your ‘phone di 

rectory under ‘“NATIONAL’’. Write 
for courtesy card and directory to 


o ¥ ¥ ° a - ¥ 


"WATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. 
_,1208 WASHINGTON AVE., CE. 1-9209, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


fm Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
North and South America 
for advertising, editorial or 
research purposes 


MArket 2-3966 


or write 


sicxtes “Holo- ng SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE * NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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There are exceptions, of course, to 
this as to almost any generalization 
about the subject. In Chicago, for in- 
stance, all soft-drink bottlers but 
Coca-Cola and 7Up—two of the larg- 
est in the city—bargain as a group. 
In California some large companies 
with a number of units, such as Stand- 
ard Brands and Best Foods, have 
state-wide company contracts for all 
their route salesmen. 

In Northern California and some 
other localities the bargaining unit is 
likely to be regional rather than lo- 
cal, Master contracts are executed and 
signed for the employing group by an 
authorized representative. Union 
agents then take this same contract 
and obtain the individual agreement 
of as many employers, independent of 
the group, as they can sell. Wherever 
necessary to get an agreement, they 
will vary the terms. The teamsters’ 
policy seems to be to “sign them up, 
individually or collectively, get the 
best terms you can, and when the con- 
tracts expire, fight for stronger terms 
in the renewal.” 


Pay Scales Vary 

The master contract covering more 
than a local trade territory may omit 
pay scales, which are negotiated in- 
dividually, fifm by firm. The New 
Jersey Laundry and Cleaning Insti- 
tute does the general bargaining for 
its members on a state-wide basis. 
About 90% of the two industries are 
organized, the Institute reports. Sal- 
aries and commissions are stipulated 
on a supplemental contract and vary 
considerably between plants and com- 
munities. Some run as high as $20 a 
week and 14% commission on sales, 
others as low as $16 a week and 12% 
commission. The state-wide minimum 
guarantee is $55 a week for regular 
routemen and $50 a week for appren- 
tices. Nationally this minimum guar- 
antee may run all the way from $40 
to $85 a week. It is not uncommon 
for the more energetic route salesmen 
to reach total earnings of from $125 
to as high as $200 a week. The dairies 
commonly pay a salary and commis- 
sion on unit sales, and the beverage 
people base commissions on the vol- 
ume of cases handled. 

One significant variation in the 
New Jersey wage supplements is a 
pay scale of $5 a week base and up 
to 18% to 25% commission on sales. 
This points up the issue of high salary- 
low commission vs. low salary-high 
commission. For men with above- 
average sales talent the second type of 
compensation is best because it offers 
a higher incentive for plus perform- 
ance, The mediocre to poor salesman 
prefers the highest possible salary, 


since it affords more security. ‘lhe 
union is inclined to go along with this 
viewpoint, even though it definitely 
restricts the opportunity afforded the 
more capable men. Obviously, any un- 
earned salary must come off of the 
commissions paid. 


Making laborers out of salesmen. 
A general pattern is followed as far 
as possible in all the teamsters’ con- 
tracts. The Union shop, under which 
the employer may hire whom he 
pleases but with the understanding 
that every routeman must join the 
union within 30 or 60 days of his 
employment, is always insisted upon, 
and obtained with a few exceptions. 
In some contracts there is a clause 
stipulating that management will hire 
men supplied by the union when they 
are available. This is an easing-up ap- 
proach to the closed shop. 

The seniority principle is specified 
for layoffs on the basis of “last hired, 
first laid off, last laid off, first re- 
hired.” When a route job becomes 
vacant, other routemen on a staff can 
bid for the job and seniority is the 
prevailing consideration in making 
the switch. However, employers have 
usually been able to obtain the fur- 
ther condition that only one switch 
shall be required in the filling of a 
vacancy. 

Management is prohibited in the 
contracts from summarily discharging 
men for any other reasons than dis- 
honesty and drunkenness on the job. 
Some contracts provide for the dues 
check-off and others do not provide 
for it. 

Working hours are always pre- 
scribed. A typical teamsters’ contract 
with the bakers in Springfield, Mo., 
states that salesmen may not start 
work in the morning on grocery store 
routes before six o'clock, or remain 
out on the job after 3 p.m., Mondays 
through Fridays, and no later than 
3:30 p.m. Saturdays and days before 
holidays, In some of the linen supply 
contracts the prescribed week is 40 
hours. 

The contracts are specific in re- 
stricting route-splitting. In one dairy 
contract a route may be split no of- 
tener than once a year, and no more 
than 25% of the business may. be 
taken from a route at any one time, 
unless by agreement satisfactory to the 
routeman. The salesman is guaran- 
teed for 13 weeks the same earnings 
as he averaged for the four weeks im- 
mediately preceding the split. It is 
generally agreed that this kind of ar- 
rangement is equitable and mutually 
advantageous. It is fair, however, to 
recall that the practice of compen- 
sating route salesmen for business 
split off from their routes as nuclei 
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Most people “Remember the Alamo,” but... 


People can’t be expected to remember where your 
dealers are located. National Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories is 
the easy economical way to direct them. 


With Trade Mark Service, your trade-mark or 
brand name is displayed and the names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of your dealers listed under 
it. You can buy the service “‘tailor-made’’ to cover 
certain city markets, state areas, or the nation. 


Call the Trade Mark Service Representative at 
the local telephone business office. He has facts 
and figures that will be of interest. 


Find Your 
Nearest Dealer 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


Displaying this emblem in your advertising 
means more sales for your dealers. 


You'll find more information about Trade Mark Service in Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 
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SAN DIEGO : BIGGER 


THAN 11 STATES 


SAN DIEGO * 
COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN DIEGO 


County, California 


POPULATION 


793,100 


BIGGER THAN: 


ARIZONA, DELAWARE, IDAHO, MONTANA 
WYOMING, NEW MEXICO, RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH DAKOTA, UTAH, VERMONT 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


San Diego Union 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY AND 


EVENING TRIBUNE 


THE MOST St 
IMPORTANT CORNER 
INTHE USA 


a 


SAN DIEGO. CALIFORNIAD 


COP Ley NEWSPAPERS 15 “Hometown” Newspapers Covering 
San Diego, California — Northern Illinois Springfield, Illinois — and Greater 
les Angeles .. . Served by the COPLEY Washington Bureay and the COPLEY 
News Service. 


THE WEST-HOLLIDAY COMPANY, INC. 


for new routes was instituted by the 
better type of management voluntar- 
ily before the Teamsters union started 
recruiting in this field. Some firms do 
much more in this respect than they 
are required to by union pressure. 
Others, of course, would make no 
such compensation if they were not 
required to by their agreement with 
the union. 

It is worth noting that most union 
contracts contain a joker clause such 
as: ‘All employes who previously have 
been compensated in excess of the pre- 
vailing scale of minimum wages shall 
suffer no reduction in their compen- 
sation by reason of the execution of 
this agreement, and shall receive all 
increases.” 


Management's hands tied. Union 
contracts often tend to place a limita- 
tion on aggressive sales management. 
Sales managers generally maintain 
that their work requires more flexi 
bility than running a plant or an 
office. The fact that delivery and 
service are combined with selling 
changes this distinction little if any. 
In the nature of things all salesmen 
are called upon at times for extra 
effort. It is the price a salesman pays 
for the comparative freedom from 
“bossing” that he enjoys. 

The problems raised by unioniza- 
tion relate principally to limitations or 
restrictions on performance. “The 
route salesmen’s unions, no less than 
those for regular manual workers, 
frown on extra effort. Occasionally, 
smen are disciplined by the union for 
working too much. Not long ago an 
ambitious and unusually successful 
laundry routeman in Oakland, Cal., 
was warned by the union boys not 
to stay out on his route later than 6 
p.m. He promised to conform but 
again was caught reporting at the 
plant 15 minutes late in the evening. 
He was hauled before the executive 
board of the union. In spite of his 
plea that he had been delayed 25 min- 
utes by a flat tire as he was returning 
from his route, he was given the 
works—a $1,000 fine. He appealed to 
the joint council of the teamsters and 
finally got the fine reduced to $25. 
But the example made of this man 
naturally was effective in that it re 
strained such diligence by other route- 
men. 

A New York milk driver was fined 
$25 by his union for delivering ice 
with the milk to certain of his cus- 
tomers. 

In the beer industry, according to 
M. A. Pipin, general counsel, Na- 
tional Beer Wholesalers Association, 
unionization means ‘a limitation of 
the service route salesmen can render 
customers, such as special deliveries ; 
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limitation of hours spent on the routes, 
on putting up point-of-purchase ad- 
vertising, and limitation on sales meet- 
ings.” 

A teamsters’ standard contract with 
soft-drink bottlers specifies that the 
routemen shall not be required to put 
up outdoor advertising signs larger 


than 32” 


x 56” or indoor signs larger 
than 30” x 65”, or in any event shall 
they place more than three outdoor 
signs in one day. 

Sales meetings are commonly re- 
stricted by the union contracts to one 
or two a month. Sometimes it is spe- 
cified that the meetings shall be on 
“company time’’—that is, during the 
working day rather than in the eve- 
ning. “This is rather silly,” says one 
beverage sales manager. ‘A sales 
meeting for men working largely on 
a commission basis is always on the 
salesman’s time, whenever it’s held. 
And sales training (usually at con- 
siderable direct expense to the com- 
pany) benefits the salesmen even more 
than the company.” 

A moot issue is the union demand 
that sales supervisors be under its 
jurisdiction. ““How can you enforce 
that provision when the Taft-Hartley 
Act prohibits union membership for 
foremen and supervisors?” a Team- 
sters business agent was asked. His 
answer was, “If the supervisor does 
any of the work of a route salesman, 
then he comes within our understand- 
ing of a salesman and should carry a 
union card.” There is also another 
reason: ‘Taft-Hartley properly ap- 
plies only to business which is inter- 
state in nature. 


Supervisor Problem 


Obviously, a sales supervisor at 
times temporarily does the work 
of a route salesman—when he breaks 
in a new man or relieves a routeman 
in the latter’s absence for any reason. 
Under many of the bakery and dairy 
contracts, the only way to exempt a 
supervisor from union membership 
and make him anything but a glori- 
fied relief route salesman is to em- 
ploy enough extra routemen so that 
the supervisor never has to take over a 
route and work it by himself. Some 
of the larger firms do this. But it is 
too inflexible an arrangement for a 
company with only a few routes. 
Some ice cream manufacturers get 
around this dilemma by calling their 
supervisors salesmen—which in large 
part they are. 

It is freely admitted that manage- 
ment has missed the boat in not mak- 
ing more of an issue of supervisor 
membership in unions and standing 
pat on in. Sales organizations can 
hardly be efficient unless supervisors 
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in any capacity are on the manage- 
ment team and share the management 
viewpoint wholeheartedly. 

In some fields and localities this 
fact has been understood all along. 
Managements in the beverage and 
laundry fields have been conspicuous- 
ly successful in bargaining on this 
point. The master contract of the 
New Jersey Laundry and Cleaning 
Institute states explicitly that super- 
visors and canvassers are not included 
and that it shall be considered part of 
a supervisors duties to take over 
routes and run them “during a route 
vacation, sickness, or emergency, or 
when breaking in a new route sales- 
man, or to place a route in proper 
condition for a new route salesman.” 

One dairy sales manager charges 
unionization of supervisors to man- 
agement’s failure to appreciate the im- 
portance of sales supervision and to 
pay supervisors properly. “Before we 
were unionized,” he says, “it was the 
practice to ask supervisors to do things 
we wouldn’t ask a route salesman to 
do. All our supervisors had, and still 
have, in their divisions men who make 
‘much more money than they do, with 
all their responsibility. If there was 
anybody in our sales organization who 
needed union protection, it was our 
supervisors.” 


Small Differential 


But the kind of “protection” the 
supervisors got under this firm’s con- 
tract was mostly negative. They are 
guaranteed $312.50 a month, their 
pay to be based on the average earn- 
ings of the routemen in their divi- 
sions, plus $7.50 a week. With this 
arrangement, it is not surprising that 
route salesmen often decline promo- 
tion to supervisors’ jobs. 

The usual disputes and strikes have 
marked the unionization drive among 
route salesmen, as was bound to re- 
sult from a policy of brute force by 
the union in clash with blind resis- 
tance and a head-in-the-sand_ policy 
by so many units of business. 

During a Baltimore dairy organi- 
zation drive by the teamsters in 1950, 
one dairy firm was signed up on the 
promise of union leaders that they 
would get 16,000 new customers for 
the recruit. Union organizers worked 
the city in squads and actually de- 
livered 11,000 customers. Dealers 
were “urged” to handle only union 
milk and reminded that they were 
dependent on the delivery of other 
merchandise to their stores by union 
truck drivers. 

As was to be expected perhaps, there 
have been sporadic reports of non- 
union route salesmen being followed 
on their routes and harassed, of punc- 
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tured tires, of salt or sugar fed into 
truck gas tanks, and only recently the 
bombing of the home of a strike- 
bound Missouri beverage executive, 
as well as of his trucks. 

Local 153 of the Office Employees 
International Union, in New York, 
which has a considerable enrollment 
of route salesmen in the metropolis, 
struck a large brewing firm (Piel’s). 
This local threw a picket line around 
the plant but failed to close it be- 
cause the United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers declined to respect the pic- 
ket line. A strike of 28 unionized 
white-collar salesmen of the Colgate- 
Palmolive Co. was more successful; 
it closed down the company’s big Jer- 
sey City soap plant for 10 days, when 
the teamsters refused to make de- 
liveries of any kind to the plant. 

Changing over to the five-day week 
under union pressure is proving to be 
a difficult process on routes selling 
bread, milk, and other perishables. 
Disputes over this question caused a 
series of bakery route salesmen strikes 
in the Pacific Northwest and else- 
where. It has become a social error 
to work on Saturday, and employers 
are trying to adjust to the transition 
by the use of “swing men” who make 
it possible to provide deliveries six 
days a week while individual route 
salesmen work only five days. The 
six-day week is definitely on the way 
out, and for this the teamsters’ union 
can take the credit. 


Resigned but not happy. Reports 
from various parts of the country and 
from the principal industries affected 
show the same general reaction by 
managers and owners. They have en- 
tered into union contracts with their 


route salesmen not because they 
wanted to but because they were 
forced to. At first they complied fear- 
fully, reluctantly, bitterly, but with 
the passage of time they are becom- 
ing resigned if not reconciled. As a 
bakery executive puts it, “We have 
learned to live with them (the 
unions) for the most part.” 

Competitive - minded businessmen 
find a degree of compensation in the 
standardization that necessarily fol- 
lows union shop wages and working 
conditions. Pipin cites the requirement 
that all beer trucks be off the streets 
at a certain hour in the afternoon, and 
the prohibition of deliveries to Sunday 
picnic parties, as good public relations 
for the beer people. 

The limitation on “‘second-tripping”’ 
in the wholesale contracts places upon 
dealers the responsibility of ordering 
enough merchandise to last them over 
unexpected buying spurts by their cus- 
tomers. The larger laundry, dry 
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cleaning, and linen supply establish- 
ments welcome the tendency to wipe 
out cost differentials between them 
and the smaller units, and thus to 
standardize prices. In New Jersey 
they like the clause limiting delivery 
schedules in most cases to seven-day 
service, although consumers may not 
be so enthusiastic about that particu- 
lar feature. 


Good Relations Possible 

Harold C. Buckelew, executive sec- 
retary of the New Jersey Laundry and 
Cleaning Institute, a trade association 
nationally known for its efficiency, 
speaks for those in management who 
do not regard unionism as necessarily 
an evil. His members have been union- 
ized for from 15 to 20 years and have 
not had a strike in the past 10 years. 
“Although laundry management 
would prefer not to have to deal with 
unions, I am of the opinion that there 
is a great deal of latitude for man 
agement self-expression which is not 
taken advantage of by management. 
Too many take a fatalistic attitude 
now that they have unionization there 
isn’t anything they can do about it. 
A live-wire sales manager who knows 
how to get the enthusiastic coopera 
tion of his men has very little inter- 
ference from trade union officials and 
is curbed only in minor ways by union 
contract restrictions. It simply means 
that unionization in a sales force puts 
a responsibility on management for 
a higher grade of leadership.” 


Routemen join to conform. How 
route salesmen feel about the union is 
something only an exhaustive survey 
could determine. That many of them 
join merely to go along with the 
crowd, rather than from expected 
benefits, is fairly certain. Salesmen in 
the higher-producing brackets have 
little to gain from unionism because 
of its leveling tendency. The good 
union boys, it is commonly observed, 
are those who rate less than 50% 
salesmen and more than 50% drivers. 
The others are only passively union. 
The very terminology of the union 
business agents and stewards shows 
that they regard their followers more 
as drivers than as salesmen. 

A manager who declines to be 
quoted predicts that the unions event- 
ually will make the route-selling meth- 
od of distribution obsolete and force 
a return to “preselling,” or ‘“‘white- 
collar” selling, as it is variously 
called. Not many managers will agree 
with that pessimistic view, but a large 
proportion of them feel that the la- 
bor-union attitude is and always will 
be at war with the sales atttitude. 

The End 
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THE HUMAN SIDE BY HARRY WOODWARD 


BEAUTY AND THE BEASTS... The lady’s Lorrain 
D’Essen and the gentleman is no beast: He’s George 
Moseley who spearheaded the Vodka campaign fea- 
turing her dogs. BELOW: Wolfschmidt was there... 
and now it’s here, in newspapers. This ad, one of a 
series, is part of the kick-off for Seagram’s new 


Vodka. 


Seagram's Vodka Salesmen: 


A Couple of Snooty Dogs 


Animals used to be admired for 
learning plain and fancy tricks. Or 
just for being animals. But these days 
a really smart animal sells! To give 
you an example: When The House 
of Seagram began to produce Wolf- 
schmidt Vodka, Seagram’s George E. 
Moseley (who's responsible for Sea 
widely-circulated ‘‘Modera- 
tion” campaign) felt that the name 
Wolfschmidt obviously suggested a 
high-tone campaign built around one 
wolfhounds. And 
Moseley didn’t waste any time, afte1 
getting approval, in contacting Lor 
rain D’Essen. Mrs. D’Essen, a beau- 
tiful gal who looks like the model 
she once was, is president and founder 
of Animal ‘Valent Scouts, Inc. a busi- 
founded in 1952. The 
whipped cream of her operations is 
supplying animals—everything from 
an Australian marsupial to a_ baby 
elephant—for TV productions. Nat 
urally Mrs. D’Essen had a Wolf 
schmidt—or rather two of ’em. 

The Wolfschmidt Vodka campaign 
broke first on the West Coast. Now 


grams 


of these snooty 


ness she 
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the opening guns are being fired in 
the New York Metropolitan market. 
First come teaser ads. Soon there will 
be full-page newspaper followups and, 
when the time is ripe, full-page, four- 
color magazine advertisements show- 
ing models in the native costumes of 
Holland in 1883 (when Wolfschmidt 
won a gold medal) and Naples at 
the same time. All feature one of Mrs. 
D’Essen’s two wolfhounds. 

Mrs. D’Essen came to New York 
as a Coty girl, moved on to adver- 
tising—she was an account executive 

important agency — and 
switched to her present occupation 
when she watched ‘TV producers tear 
their hair over the hopelessness of 
locating unusual or merely well-be- 
haved animals for shows. Always an 
animal lover, she got into the busi- 
ness in a small way: She and her 
husband were given a Great Dane 


tor an 


pup as a wedding present. Lorrain 
trained him so well that she was able 
to get him several jobs on TV shows, 
fashion spots and in advertisements. 

That was the beginning. By now 


Paris, 1878 } 


ae . 


WOLFSCHMIDT WAS THERE 


WOLFSCHM™IDT'S 


her animals have been featured by 
Kraft Theater, Armstrong Cork Co., 
The Hit Parade, to name a few. And 
her delightful old sheepdog has been 
in motion pictures, 1'V and last year 
was a featured performer in the 
Broadway production, “King of 
Hearts.” 

At the moment the two D’Essen 
animals, handsome Russian 
hounds, are spearheading the advertis- 
ing campaign for Wolfschmidt Vodka. 
“IT can only handle two such promo- 
tions a year,” says Lorraine. For pro- 
motions like Wolfschmidt’s (a Vodka 
dating, in Europe, from the 18th Cen- 
tury and until now, when The House 
of Seagram is marketing it, through 
the recently-formed General Wine 
and Spirits Corp., available only 
on a limited import basis) require a 
great deal of Mrs. D’Essen’s time 
and energies. For Seagram she is sup- 
plying, on an annual basis, the serv 


wolft- 


ices of two aristocratic wolfhounds 

the male holds 23 best-of-breed 
awards and is undefeated in_ his 
class — with whom she travels for 
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sales meetings, fashion shows and pro- 
motions all over the country. These 
are very fancy dogs (“I apologize to 
them if I appear without lipstick,” 
she says) and travel grande deluxe: 
They have matched luggage with 
“Baron and Lady Wolfschmidt” in 
gold, stay in the best hotels and, in- 
sists Lorrain, they don’t bark. They 
say ‘“Wolfschmidt!” 

On an important campaign like 
this, she always uses two animals, as 
exactly alike as possible. “Anything 
can happen to an animal,” she says, 


“no matter how careful one is.” 
Because she must take such super- 
lative care of her animals—a loving 
chore for her—and because they cost 
so much to buy, to raise and to train, 
her fees come high. Recently, when 
a TV producer swooned at her reply 
to his request for a baby elephant 
(“The fee is $750 for the first min- 
ute. But of course if you want the 
elephant for four days it is only 
$900.”’), she explained. “This is a 
very intelligent, docile and beguiling 
animal,” she added. “But if I gave 
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him a dollar and told him to take a 
cab around for an interview with you, 
he couldn’t do it. What I’m market- 
ing is service.” 

And service is what her clients get. 
No D’Essen animal runs amuck, ruins 
a show or in any way behaves un- 
seemly. 

Here in New York she lives and 
maintains her offices in an old brown- 
stone on West 18th Street. With her 
live, among others, a Wampus which 
confounds zoologists by climbing up- 
stairs to follow her. (“But marsup- 
ials can’t climb,” wailed a prominent 
zoologist, as he watched Lorrain’s 
take the steps.) Also in residence are 
Linda, the llama—which Lorrain 
housebroke in one day—the sheepdog, 
the Wolfschmidts, coveys of birds of 
all types, a couple of Siamese cats 
and numerous other specimens which 
visit in town “for the shows” from 
her New Jersey farm where she keeps 
the larger animals. They all get along 
together famously and Linda, by na- 
ture a vegetarian, even attempts to eat 
meat, “so she won’t seem different.” 


Party Hounds 

The Wolfschmidts have been raised 
among so many people that they are 
inveterate party goers. Recently when 
Seagram presented them at a sales 
executives club show for 800 in Los 
Angeles, they had all the poise of 
reigning monarchs, which, says Lor- 
rain, they are. 

Today she has less and less selling 
to do. Advertising agencies, TV _ pro- 
ducers, fashion experts come to her. 
But she admits the first year or so 
was rugged going. She was building 
up her stock and people had to be 
broken of the idea that they could 
rent a dog for $10. “Sure you can,” 
she told them. “You can also ruin 
a $100,000 production.” 

The first year she lost $5,000. And 
as her stock and fame grew so did 
her nagging worries. She finally 
solved them by insuring herself and 
her animals with a floating Lloyd’s of 
London policy on which she pays a 
staggering fee. Lloyd’s sent a man 
from London, especially to settle the 
deal. 

Do you remember Douglas Air- 
craft’s charming Christmas ad show- 
ing three kids with their backs to the 
camera, before a fireplace? In the 
middle was a huge dog, also staring 
placidly at the fire. The kids Lor- 
rain didn’t supply. The dog she did. 

With it all, she’s not too busy to 
take Linda and the dogs to children’s 
wards of hospitals. It doesn’t bother 
the children that Lorrain’s animals 
aren’t tricksters. “All the kids want 
to do is pat a real, live llama.” 

The End 
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When Detroit’s business leaders talk 
business, they talk of multi-billion 
dollar sales, billion-dollar payrolls, 
billion-dollar expansion plans. 


That’s why Detroit workers earn the 
highest factory wages of any market in 
the nation, and its stores do 5-billion 
dollars in retail sales annually. 


Detroit is a whopping big market. It 
can be sold economically and effec- 
tively through its one big medium, 
The Detroit News—with a circula- 
tion now at its peak. On weekdays 


. and Sundays, more people buy The 

[ | Detroit News than any other Michigan 
newspaper—and its total advertising 

linage is DOUBLE that of any other 
Detroit newspaper! The News carries 


over 50% of all advertising, the Free 
Press 25% and the Times 24%. 


There’s no market like the Detroit 
market, and nothing sells it like 
The Detroit News. 
Largest Weekday and Sunday Circulation of all 
Michigan Newspapers (ABC 9-30-55) 
Weekday 452,721—Sunday 557,740 


The Detroit 
N ews THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Eastern Office: W0 E. 42nd St., New York 17 

Miami Beach, Florida: The leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
Chicago Office : 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Coast; 785 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Big Year for Advertising 


(Continued from page 25) 


McCall's Magazine fiscal year Feb- 
ruary 1956 through January 1957 is 
10.21% ahead of same time last year, 
while for Redbook similar period the 
gain is an outstanding 61%.” 


Meredith Publishing Co. (Fred 
Bohen, Pres.): “First-quarter revenue 
for Better Homes and Gardens up 

for Successful Farming up 


Nation's Business (W. W. Owens, 
Asst. Bus. Mgr.}: “We expect a 26% 


gain in first quarter.” 


Newsweek (Gibson McCabe, Vice- 
Pres.): “With no increase in rates 
our year’s volume on books is up 20% 
in dollars and 19% in lines.” 
in dollars an © in lines. 


The New Yorker (Philip Ewald. 
Prom. Mgr.}: “Business for the year 
already signed is up about 15° for 
an increase of about a half million 
dollars. Business looks good.” 


Parents’ (A. R. Leininger, Advg. 
Dir.): “Advertising revenue on books 
today compared same date last year 
is up 14%.” 


Popular Mechanics (Franklin Fors- 
berg, Operations Vice-Pres.):‘‘We are 
anticipating a bigger year in 1956 than 
1955. This prediction is made despite 
the fact that we have, effective with 
our February issue, been operating 
with an increased advertising rate.” 


Reader's Digest (Fred D. Thompson, 
Jr., Advg. Dir.}: “Because The Read- 
er's Digest has carried advertising for 
such a relatively short time, contract 
patterns are only now beginning to 
take shape. Consequently, any figures 
we could give you of ‘business now 
on the books’ could be misleading. 
However, we can say that since our 
change in policy—from a limitation 
of 32 advertising pages per issue to a 
limitation of 20% of the content of 
any issue—advertisers have had the 
advantage of greater flexibility and 
the ability to make longer-term plans 
and commitments. Our March issue 
will carry 36 pages of advertising 
and our April issue at least 38 pages. 
Among the new advertisers to appear 
in the Digest in the first three months 
this year are these: 
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“Abbott Laboratories, Aetna Life 
Insurance Co., Bauer & Black, W. 
Atlee Burpee, Campbell Soup Co., 
Kellogg Co., Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., Radio Corp. of America, 
State Farm Mutual Insurance Co., 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.” 


Street & Smith Publications (Ar- 
thur Z. Gray, Pres.): ‘‘Advertising 
volume expected to increase by at least 
5¢ c uy 


Sunset (L. W. Lane, Jr., Pub.): 
“Currently dollar volume of adver- 
tising run and on order is 12% ahead 
and linage 9% ahead, with difference 
being great increase in four-color, 
since no change in last two years in 
base rate. March issue just closed 272 
nages which is 
last year.” 


l6-page gain over 


Newspapers & Supplements 


Hearst Advertising Service (Her- 
bert W. Beyea, Gen. Mgr.): ‘“‘News- 
papers customarily get shorter advance 
perspective of billings because of 
closer deadlines than other media. 
However, business already contracted 
indicates substantial gains. Barring 
newsprint problems or other unpre- 
dictables our expectations are defi- 
nitely optimistic to establish another 
new high in 1956.” 


Moloney, Regan & Schmitt (Her- 
bert W. Moloney, Pres.): “ Advertis- 
ing orders look very good and antici- 
pate volume excluding 
will equal last year.” 


automotive 


J. P. McKinney & Son (Douglas 
Taylor, Vice-Pres.}: “Gannett News- 
papers with properties in New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey and Illinois 
are 5% to 20% ahead in linage.” 


Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, 
Inc. (Charles T. Kline, Pres.): ‘‘Based 
on current bookings Metropolitan an- 
ticipates at least a 25% gain in 1956.” 


Parade Publication (Edward Kim- 
ball, Vice-Pres. & Dir. Advg. Sales): 
“Dollar volume on books on 25th of 
January was 33% ahead of same date 
last year.” 


A representative of both news- 
papers and broadcasting: “Because of 
their flexibility, advertisers planning 


‘newspaper campaigns do not make 


commitments far enough in advance 
for us to even hazard a guess, but can 
say without reservation that Sunday 
comic advertising shows definite im- 
provement this first quarter over last 
year’s.” 


This Week (Alan Bolte, Advg. 
Dir.}: “Dollar volume on our books 
today is 25% ahead of a year ago this 
date, the actual increase exceeding 
$3.5 million. This is very significant 
because 1955 was the top revenue 
year in our 20-year history.” 


Broadcasting 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
(Frank Stanton, Pres.) wires: “Broad- 
cast income forecast for first quarter 
this year up 14.5 over comparable 
1955 period.” 


NBC Spot Sales (Tom McFadden, 
Vice-Pres.}: “Booked business as of 
January 25 is 21.7% over same date 
in 1955. Company policy 
breakdown or dollar figures.” 


prevents 


Broadcasting Co. 
ampbell, Nat. S. M.): 


Westinghouse 
(Eldon C 

“Outlook for 1956 including radio 
and TV is approximately 20% ahead 


5” 


of 1955 as of January 


A representative of both radio and 
TV: “Business on our books shows 
small increase for radio and substan- 
tial increase for. television.” 


John Blair & Co. (John Blair, Pres.}: 
“Business so far written for first 
quarter is running approximately 18% 
ahead.” 


Blair-TV (W. H. Weldon, Pres.): 
“Accounting department unable to 
give percentage figure quickly, but 
total volume written so far for first 
quarter very substantially ahead same 
period last year, and we expect same 
situation will prevail for entire year.”’ 


Outdoor 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc. (Harold 
Holt, Vice-Pres.}: “As of January 25 
our orders for national outdoor for 
1956 total well over $99 million; on 
the corresponding date last year the 
figure was $97 million. At the end of 
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“This is the size we use in the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


THERE’S SALES-A-POPPIN’ in the Growing 
Greensboro Market, where 1/6 of North Carolina’s 
people account for more than 1/5 of the state’s 
$3-billion total retail sales. Here is a real, stand-out 
market in gains, too, with a steady 1954-over-1948 
increase of from 20% to 33% of the state’s gain in 
all important sales categories. . . . If you want to 
invest advertising dollars in a market where sales 
really come easier—simply put the 105,000 daily 
salesmen of the GREENSBORO NEWS and 
RECORD to work for vou... . 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market, and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sales Management Figures Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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Your stiles message 7* heard, and your product will 
be sald with WSPD—for years the voice of Northwestern 
Ohio. 
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1955 the total volume carried was 
$114.5 million.” 


Standard Group of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Companies (Parker James, 
Exec. Vice-Pres.}: “On the basis of 
current reports from our member 
companies, there is every indication 
our volume will be up at least 10%.” 


Business Magazines 


Ahrens Publishing Co. 


(Cc. G6. 
Endicott, Advg. Dir.): 


“Looks as 


now! 


STRIKE 


IT RICH 


though we will have about same 
amount on some of our books and a 
2% to 3% increase on others.” 


Bill Brothers Publication Corp. 
(Raymond Bill, Chairman): “Increases 
indicated straight across the board, 
with older, established properties up 
about 15%, and newer ones even 
higher.” 


A Group of Merchandising Papers: 
“Present outlook indicates a probable 
7% increase in dollar volume for the 
year.” 


ON 
FLORIDA'S 
GOLD 
COAST 


NOW $1% BILLION BIG 
AND PLANNING BIGGER. 


* $230,000,000.00 in new building and indus- 
trial projects announced in a 10-day period! 


* Howard Hughes & other industry ieaders in- 
vesting heavily in Greater Miami! 


* $1,808,000,000.00 effective buying income 


up 9% in a year! 


The Miami Herald ALONE delivers the entire 
booming Gold Coast market. See your SB&F 


man today. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps 


Chilton Co. (G. C. Buzby, Pres.): 


“Advertising dollar volume this year 


approximately 15% ahead of same 


time last year.” 


Conover-Mast Corp. (Harvey Con- 
over, Pres.): “Combined dollar vol- 
umes for our properties in January- 
February up more than 25% from 
last year, and from present indications 
this increase will be maintained 
throughout 1956.” 


A Group of Magazines Serving 
Retailers: “We believe we will have 
an 8% increase in linage for the full 
year.” 


Another Group Serving Retailers: 
“Signed business across the board now 
at a level 2.6% below last year, due 
to special circumstances in some of the 
fields we cover.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. (An- 
gelo Venezian, Asst. Advg. Dir.): 
“Business on books for the year. as of 
January 25 points to probable 1956 
gain our entire group of magazine 
properties of 10.95% in pages and 
approximately 15% _ in dollars.” 

Penton Publishing Co. (George O. 
Hays, Pres.}: “Advertising dollar vol- 
ume now on our books for our five 
publications is up about 15% as com 
pared to year ago.” 


Putman Publishing Co. (Russell L. 
Putman, Pres.): “Dollar gain in excess 
of 20% on our three books for first 
two months. Believe this better indi- 
cation than comparison of orders on 
hand.as contract situation more fluid 
than last year.” 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. (Philip 
H. Hubbard, Pres.): “Expect both in- 
creased pages and increased dollar 
volumes with latter showing gains as 
follows: Materials & Methods 20%; 
Progressive Architecture 17.5%; 
Automatic Control 90%; Chemical 
Engineering Catalog 12.5% ; Chemi- 
cal Materials Catalog 20% ; approxi- 
mately 12% increase for publications 
of American Chemical Society for 
which we act as advertising manage- 
ment.” 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp. (J. S. Crane, Vice-Pres.): 
“Dollar volume outlook for 1956 is 
for an increase of approximately 15% 
spread evenly over our three principal 
divisions of Builder, Railway and 
Marine. Volume could increase over 
booked volume because of expansion 
plans to be announced in March.” 

The End 
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Why are New Yorkers 
who read The News SO well fed? 


Within a single month... 


That’s easy—they buy more food, run up larger tabs 2,150,000 served packaged bread 
1,770,000 served cold cereat 
1,540,000 served hot cereal 
These women News readers have more homes, families and 1,280,000 served instant coffee 
1,920,000 served regular coffee 
1,850,000 served soft drinks 
sold in the New York market. You reach more customers 1,590,000 served frozen juices 
570,000 served canned meat 
630,000 served frozen meat 


at check-out counters, keep smart butchers in Cadillacs! 
children—buy more of the apparel, furniture, cosmetics 


more effectively and economically through The News. 
We learned a lot about your customers, and so can you— 1,510,000 served frozen vegetables 


° . } l ve g ey I o the 
in the most comprehensive study ever made of newspaper (The adove igures refer anty to tn 
2,290,000 women readers of the Daily 
. readership in New York, W. R. Simmons & Associates Research News, who live in New York City and 
: . ; suburbs. ¢ opyright 1955 by 
interviewed 10,345 people, and found out which newspaper News Syndicate Co., Inc.) 


readers buy what—information worth a lot to you! Ask your 


advertising agency or any New York News Office to show you... 


“Profile of the Millions” 


THE (4 NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper --. with more than 


twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America... 
220 East 42nd St., New York City ... Tribune Tower, Chicago 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco...1127 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
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THE TEA’S THE SAME, but the new package brews a difference in retailer 


and consumer reaction. 


Red aluminum foil, smart design and stylized 


trademark combine to put Lyons’ Tea in more Canadian cups. 


Tea Package Breaks Way 
For Sales, Pays All Ad Costs 


Imaginative package design wins acceptance for J. Lyons 


& Co. tea bags in "impenetrable" market area. Salesmen 


entered Western Canada without advertising support, 


but package convinced retailers that it would sell tea. 


A new package for J. Lyons & Co., 
Ltd., tea bags has opened up new 
Canadian markets where 
feared to tread—and not one dollar 


salesmen 


has been invested in advertising that 
has not come out of sales already 
made. 

Says J. P. Gledhill, Lyons’ direc 
tor ot marketing, ““We are now selling 
our tea in western Canada where we 
had been unable to sell before, and 
have broken into even more firml, 
entrenched markets, making it possible 
to develop an advertising theme with 
strong teeth in it . all because we 
changed our package design.” 

Lyons decided to redesign its tea 
bag package about a vear and a half 
ago. “At that time,’ Gledhill points 
out, “our package was no better. no 
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worse than 10 or 12 competitive 
brands. It was a two-color, patent- 
which the 
tea bags were placed and sealed with 
conventional glue flaps. 

“The old package, if it had any 
merit at all, was simple—red back- 
ground with ‘Lyons 2-Cup ‘Tea 
Bags’ printed in black type.” 

The company put the problem of 
developing a new surface design be- 
tore Jim Nash Industrial Designers, 
with the request that the new pack- 
age .be “warm” in appearance, that 
it eliminate the Edwardian-era-Spen- 
cerian tradition in the tea industry, 
and that it have a recognition facto1 
other than color. 

The first consideration was the 
development of a striking trademark 


coated board carton in 


for self-service markets. It is now a 
bold “L” in chalk with a three-di- 
mensional effect. It is easily remem- 
bered and suggests the sterling pound 
mark and hence the quality of the 
product. A banner is placed across 
the “L,” dramatizing the Lyons 
name in easily read type. 

“Flexibility of a trademark is very 
important,” Gledhill maintains. 
“Ours was planned to have sufficient 
individuality to be reproduced in any 
color or size and still retain its full 
brand identity. It also can be adapted 
for use on packages for other prod- 
ucts, in advertisements and for retail 
sales tools. 

“We decided on a red aluminum- 
foil package because it provides a 
glowing over-all background which 
would be difficult to effect in any 
other material. A bright opaque yel- 
low band has been added to give a 
striking color combination and to 
provide a background for the tea 
names and blends. The ‘two-cup’ sales 
feature is given prominence above 
the product name, together with the 
quantity count of 60. 


Two Languages 


“To meet the needs of our dual 
language market in Canada, English 
is printed on three panels and French 
on the opposite panels. 

“The market test of the new pack- 
age was interesting, to say the least. 
We attempted to move into western 
Canada seven or eight years ago but 
were sadly rebuffed. With our new 
package perfected, we decided it was 
time to go back after the western 
market. 

“Because of financial limitations, 
we thought it best to send five o1 
six salesmen into the area without 
any introduction or immediate adver- 
tising support. The result, astound- 
ing though it is, is that within seven 
months our Lyons brand of tea has 
been accepted wholeheartedly 
throughout western Canada without 
spending one dollar for advertising 
that did not come out of sales already 
made. Today we are using advertis- 
ing based on a reasonable percentage 
of continuing sales. At the time we 
started there were no sales.” 

The marketing problem of the 
handful of salesmen, Gledhill ex- 
plains, seemed almost impossible to 
solve. They started to introduce the 
new package about 1,500 miles from 
home base. This is how they did it: 

They went into each store and pre- 
sented the new package at a price 
to compete with, but not lower than, 
demand items carried by the mer- 
chant. It had the same profit struc- 
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N.E.D. can save 
your salesmen a 


lot of walking! 
(and driving) 


@ In 1956, your sales force can make more sales with 
fewer calls by using N.E.D.’s expressway to immediate 
sales action. 


Countless miles can be eliminated from expense sheets 
... literally hundreds of costly prospecting hours can 
be converted to actual selling time. And the one route 
to this more productive selling in 1956 is N.E.D., 
the publication that finds out who is ready to buy 
your product now. 


Looking for new markets as well as present selling 
channels? N.E.D. can find them for you fast, and 
at low cost. 


Make 1956 your year to cut down on unnecessary, 
profit-robbing “cold contacts.” A recent comprehen- 
sive study shows that 67% of the plant officials who 
made inquiries through N.E.D. during the test period 
bought or had purchases pending. How’s that for 
sales results? 


A step in the right direction would be to send for a 
copy of “How to Buy Results,” which documents this 
and other interesting N.E.D. studies. 


over 70,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 
210,000 READERS in over 42,800 PLANTS 


sassonsnnsesetttet een 
A PENTON PUBLICATION [F => eit as BASS ATONE 


Nae 
1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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ture as all tea brands carried by the 
merchant. 

“The product,’ says Gledhill, 
“was introduced and sold only be- 
cause the package presented a profit- 
able sales story. We sincerely believe 
that the merchant’s acceptance of our 
brand of tea was not generated by 
anything other than his belief that it 
was a package of tea that would meet 
with consumer approval. 

“Good but not phenomenal retail 
merchandising resulted in a distribu- 
tion for the first time over the ter- 
ritory of over 40% of the stores on 


on which our salesmen called. As 
detailing was completed, our sales- 
men were ‘dropped off.’ And after 
several months’ experience we are 
convinced that we now have an as- 
sured position in western Canada. 
We are paying our way and sales 
are increasing at a substantial rate. 

“We are so encouraged with our 
sales experience in western Canada 
that we have now gone into New- 
foundland, one of the most conserva- 
tive Canadian markets where local 
labels have always dominated the 
trade. Our experience here parallels 


HIGH OCTANE 
§ SALES INCREASE 100% 


with a Six-Month Carry-Over 


--eA MARITZ SALES BUILDERS’ 
INCENTIVE PROGRAM DID IT! 


This was the problem: 

High-test gasoline sales of 

a national oil company (name on 

request) were 25% of its regular gas- 

oline sales. The company wanted to 
improve this sales ratio. 


Here’s what happened: A Maritz 
Sales Builders’ Incentive Program went 
to work and the company’s sales of 
premium gasoline increased to 50% of 
its regular gasoline sales... actually a 
100% sales increase for the high octane 
product. 

But, here’s the best part: Six months 
after the M.S.B. Incentive Program 
ended there was no sign of anyone using 
the brakes. The oil company’s sales of 
its premium gasoline were still at the 
same high level reached during the 
program ... without benefit of supple- 
mental advertising or sales promotion. 


It just goes to show that you get real, 
permanent, straight-line acceleration 
toward your sales objective with a 
power-packed M.S.B. Incentive Pro- 
gram. There’s no riding around the 
block and back to where you started 
when your program is over. 

If it’s your top-quality line you're 
pushing...or if it's a new product 


you're backing out of the garage for the 
first time...or if you just want more 
sales per mile . . . use a fast-starting, top- 
performing M.S.B. Program to reach 
your sales objective ... quickly and 
easily. 

Your Maritz Sales Builders’ represent- 
ative is the “serviceman” with the right 
tools ...“in stock” campaigns .. . high- 
powered Prize Books and Broadsides 
featuring over 1400 of the world’s finest 
merchandise items... custom-made pro- 
grams... travel awards... whatever 
you need, plus 25 years of Incentive 
“Know-How” that will put your pro- 
gram into high-gear smoothly, econom- 
ically and with the minimum drain on 
your executives’ time. Call your Maritz 
Sales Builders’ representative now... 
or write us direct. 


MARITZ SALES BUILDERS’ 
TRAVEL AWARDS 


are now being arranged through the 
world-wide facilities of 

THOS. COOK & SON 
America’s oldest and largest travel 


organization with over 350 offices in 
principal cities throughout the world. 


Write on your letterhead for your free copy of 


“A CHALLENGE TO MANAGEMENT" 


A four-part portfolio of incentive strategy. 


MARITZ SALES BUILDERS 


4200 Forest Park Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


INCENTIVE PLANS + MERCHANDISE PRIZES » TRAVEL AWARDS 


J. Lyons & Co., Ltd.... 


. . « Montreal, Canada, is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of J. 
Lyons & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, as is the U. S. subsidiary, 
J. Lyons & Co., Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Both companies, however, are 
managed independently of the 
parent company. 


The Canadian company, a vigor- 
ous factor in Canadian food 
merchandising, was founded 
after World War | and was one 
of the first to move into Toron- 
to’s new industrial area follow- 
ing World War Il. 


The U. S. company, with annual 
sales of over $500,000, was es- 
tablished in 1949. 


Both companies import from the 
parent company such items as 
luxury blends of tea, fruit cakes, 
plum puddings, hard candy, 
jams and marmalades. They 
also make products of their own. 
The U. S. company, for instance, 
is the largest producer. in the 
ginger confectionary market. 


that in western Canada and we are 
confident that a pattern has been es- 
tablished for any area in which we 
wish to go. 

“In the Ontario market the new 
package is responsible for a 35% sales 
increase.” 

In addition to designing a memor- 
able package, Lyons management 
wanted to overcome the problem of 
protecting its tea from contaminating 
odors. “Plain board had never been 
adequate in this respect,” says Gled- 
hill, ‘“‘so we decided to put our money 
into aluminum foil. 

“To utilize our existing packaging 
equipment, construction of the car- 
ton followed the design of our earlier 
package. But a patent-coated board 
laminated to aluminum foil with a 
non-odor-bearing adhesive has proved, 
when properly sealed, adequate as an 
odor and vapor barrier. Competitors’ 
packages we have tested cannot ap- 
proximate the flavor guard our new 
aluminum-foil package provides. 

“When we had built up our sales 
on which to base our advertising ap- 
propriation, we found, for the first 
time in many years, that the new fea- 
ture gave us a hook for our adver- 
tising message. We now have a con- 
cise sales story to tell; it is better be- 


cause our product is packaged better.” 
The End 
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Saves You Money! 


Most economical, fast 
service for international 
shipping. Reductions up 
to 50% on the domestic 
haul mean savings in 
export-import traffic. 
Co-ordinated service 
assures swift, dependable 
deliveries . . . making 
merchandise available for 
maximum profits. 


Saves You Time! 


Safe, swift, sure service 
gives you advantage of 
nationwide network of 
Railway Express ground 
and air service serving 
23,000 communities. 
Carries your shipment 
from point of shipping to 
point of embarkation. 
Super all-cargo flights 
rush your shipments 
abroad . . . dispatched to 
exact destination with 
speed and efficiency. 
(Through air service is 
also available with 
Railway Express.) 
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Saves You Bother! 


Through waybilling carries 
your shipment from 
anywhere in the U.S.A. 
to 106 different countries. 
Eliminates costly, 
time-consuming paper 
work ... assures you 
efficient shipping. 

Call your Railway Express 
Agent today for complete 
details. 


Lie List il WHERE IN THE WORLD YOU'RE SHIPPING...USE 
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- GOES 


WORLD 
WIDE 


COVERS ALL 6 CONTINENTS... 
106 COUNTRIES! 
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YOUR SIGN 
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ASK FOR 
FREE PICTURE FOLIO 


WHY MISS SALES because items are 
not accessible and well displayed? 
Let us work with you in designing 
wall, floor, ceiling or counter displays 
for your specific needs. 


Custom made--minimum quantity 250. 


More than 50 Years’ Specialized Experience” 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
126 Chestnut St. © Telephone 5-3434 
Chattanooga 2, Tennessee 


this precision recorder 
fits in your pocket! 


minifon §B55 


out of sight, out of mind—you get 
all the facts 
The perfect “second memory” to save you 
time and work—the world’s only pocket- 
sized, push-button precision recorder! 
Take it with you wherever you go. Re- 
cords everything—up to 4 hours on a 
single reel! Plays back, erases, rewinds— 
great for dictation, too, and only 28 ounces! 
Seid only through authorized tranchised dealers 


For complete details, write: 
@) GEISs-AMERICA 
. Dept SM2, Chicago 45, til. 
tn Canada: imperial Typewriters of Canada, 416 McGill St., Meatreal 2, Que. 


Wanted: An Organized Program for 
Selling Careers in Sales 


The technical professions are running rings around us in 
recruiting talented collegians for their fields. If we are 
to avoid a manpower famine in distribution, we must find 


a way to set up an action program at the college level. 


BY W. B. CLARK, JR.* 


“America Needs a Million Sales- 
men.” This headline on an article 
that appeared in the August 1955 
issue of Nation's Business pinpoints 
a problem which is not only the prob- 
lem of an individual company whose 
business is expanding, but the prob- 
lem of the whole sales management 
profession. 

Qualified candidates for sales jobs 
are hard to find, and this situation can 
be expected to grow even more difh- 
cult unless the opportunities in sales 
careers are much more effectively sold 
at the college level. 

‘The tremendous postwar upswing 
in all things technical has brought an 
unprecedented demand for engineers, 
and currently engineering is enjoying 
fully as much glamor as medicine, law 
and architecture. In an organized 
effort to create a manpower pool for 
the future, firms in technical fields 
are aggressively selling opportunities 
in engineering. They’re even in touch 
with first-year students to suggest 
courses of study, to explain the ad- 
vantages of preparing for a technical 
career. They’re far, far ahead of the 
sales profession in preparing for fu- 
ture manpower needs. And they’re 
not talking only about earnings possi- 
bilities. “Take a look at some of the 
advertising. It praises the local cli- 
mate, points to attractive’ housing, 
mentions company golf links and 
swimming pools! Small wonder that 
many a lad who barely squeaks by in 
beginning algebra still wants to be an 
engineer. 

It is my conviction that the sales 
management profession should organ- 
ize and carry out a well-integrated 
program designed (1) to interest more 
college men in sales careers, and (2) 
to work with school authorities to de- 


* Clark, a salesman for Ortho Pharmaceutical 
Corp., is pointing to a later job in sales 
training. He has been giving special stucy 
to the problem of sales manpower for the 
future. 


velop more courses and better courses 
to prepare these men for selling jobs. 

Here’s a six-point program: 

1. Let’s set up sales-career advisory 
boards in our educational institutions. 
They should be made up of qualified 
teachers and men presently active in 
the profession. ‘Their function would 
be to “‘sell selling” ... to reveal the 
opportunities and advantages in sales. 
‘They might give aptitude tests, show 
sales films, supply specialized informa- 
tion about various industries and the 
varying types of sales jobs they offer. 

2. Let these boards have periodic 
discussions of their findings, and 
make recommendations for helpful 
future action. 

3. Let’s promote more visits to the 
campus by company sales training di- 
rectors or other personnel, to give 
students more opportunities to ask 
questions and get direct answers. 

4. Let’s provide even further con- 
tact in the senior year by bringing 
groups of students to plant headquar- 
ters. By this time many students may 
have their career choices narrowed 
down to less than half a dozen com- 
panies. 

5. Let’s give the students a taste of 
reality .. . let them travel in the field 
for two or three days with a star 
salesman. 

6. Let’s make an effort to meet and 
talk with the girl in the case when a 
candidate is engaged to be married. 
She will be a determining factor in 
many of the decisions her husband 
will make for the rest of his life. 

There are, of course, some prob- 
lems that will present themselves. ‘The 
military obligation is to be considered, 
but that factor, too, can be handled 
if programs are kept flexible. 

The good salesman knows all he 
can about his market before he starts 
calling on it. How about giving the 
men who will join our future sales 
forces a well-organized preapproach 
to their selling careers? The End 
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to sell anything in Memphis and the Mid-South 


putitin PS! Cowmerciat Appear _ Press-Scimitar 


TEN 
MILLION 
DOLLAR 


INCREASE IN FOOD SALES. 


There's lots more of us in Shelby Courity, Memphis and the trading 
area that is first in the South—tenth in the nation in wholesale sales. 


That's one reason for the sharp increase in our food bill. But that's 
not the whole story. 


To score a ten million dollar increase in food consumption between 
1952 and 1955—when retail food prices decreased an approximate 
seven per cent—is a reflection of not only more families, but also 
more expendable dollars per family. 


Food manufacturers, processors and distributors could profitably 
take a searching second look at Memphis, capital city of the Mid- 
South empire, when sales and advertising plans are being discussed. 


Two Dailies and The South’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper 


y ~ 
THE Ronen: \ e” MEMPHIS Blase Rkcnane. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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iWhy Farmers Gripe: 


iMarketing Takes Bigger Cut... 


iThe Farmer Gets Less of Consumer’s Food Dollar 


1945 


We For Marketing 


(_) Farmer’s Share 


Farm Uproar in Election Year 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD 


Your Score Card 


All through the present Congres- 
sional session and probably right up 

Election Day, you'll be told that 
farmers are angry. They are and for 
three reasons: prices at which they 
sell have been falling, prices of goods 
they purchase are rising, and their 
share (see chart above) of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar is dropping. 

In 1955 farm income dropped 10% 
and shows little promise of going up 
this year. But... 

It’s not safe to generalize. After 
all, there are almost five million farm 
families. The great differences in their 
fortunes may be judged from these 
figures: 

Two million, 40%, of the family 
run commercial farms, produce 60% 
of the farm output. 

Twenty-five percent of the output 
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is produced by big commercial op- 
erators. 

Eight percent comes 
family farms. 

Seven percent of the output comes 
from 1.7 million of the smallest 
farms, whose owners can’t rank as 
professionals. 

On face, per farm earnings look 
slim. For 1955, the Department of 
Agriculture reported $10,576 billion 
realized net income. Dividing into 
that the 4,782,000 farms reported by 
Census Bureau, you come up with 
about $2,200 per farm, which surely 
suggests poverty. 

Averages always conceal. About 
1,700,000 of these establishments, re- 
member, might better be described as 
country homes: their owners are not 
full-time farmers. Deducting both 
these and their share in farm income 
total, you get an average of almost 


from small 


1955 
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$3,000, which if low is still better 
than $2,200. Again, Census counts 
many ‘“‘subsistence farms,” whose pro- 
duce helps feed the family but no 
more. These never belonged to what's 
called the “farm market” and the 
owners take city jobs as opportunities 
open. If these too are excluded, one 
Agriculture official estimated, realized 
net might average $3,500. Among the 
genuine commercial farmers are man) 
who, if not doing as well as they 
used to, continue to deliberate whether 
to trade in the car for a new model. 

Farm income has not fallen evenly. 
Here are some Agriculture Depart- 
ment figures: 


Realized Net, 1954—1955 (millions) 


Region 1954 1955 Change 
New England 200 197 2 
Middle Atlantic 497 497 0 
East North Central 2,266 1,770 —22 
West North Centra! ..2,795 2,223 20 
South Atlantic 1,604 1,687 

East South Central 1,159 1,229 - 
West South Central 1408 1,264 —410 
Mountain . . 723 565 22 
Pacific .. 1162 1,144 —2 
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Goodyear salesmen found it difficult to 
extract belting data quickly from cata- 
logs. They were afraid of errors, and not 
sure of their recommendations. 


This whole situation was changed 
overnight by adoption of a Perrygraf 


Slide-Chart which makes all necessary 
calculations, and specifies the correct 
belt for each application. 


“‘Salesmen shied away from belt sales | 


until we got the Belt Selector,’’ says 
Goodyear. ‘‘Now salesmen merely move 
the slide and get the answers.”’ 


Equitable Paper Bag Company wanted 
to funnel demand to fewer sizes and 
styles. 
needed to fill all requirements of 47 


classes of retailers. If demand could be | 


concentrated on these, lower prices and 
faster service would give Equitable a big 
competitive advantage. 

A Perrygraf Slide-Chart bag selector 
solved the problem adroitly. The slide 


set siide-chart to describe his exact 
needs, answers were always among the 
19 standard bags. 


| to inject it right into the layout when 


SALES-BUILDING 


WITH SLIDE 


CHARTS 


IDEAS that will help you make salesmen more productive. ..get more 
qualified inquiries. ..make your sales story easy to grasp and remember 
. ..inject your product at the buying moment. ..add related items to orders 
...funnel demand to standard sizes and styles...keep the product sold. 


One effective way to sell equipment is 


plans are being drawn. That is what one 


| lighting equipment manufacturer—the 


Edwin F. Guth Company—does by | 
distributing a Perrygraf Slide-Chart to 
architects. , 

Architect moves the slide to set area 


| underfootcandles wanted, andslide-chart | 


tells him what Guth fixtures to buy. 
“Like having our salesman look over | 
the architect’s shoulder,”’ says Guth 


H. M. Harper wanted inquiries from 
buyers of metal fasteners. Advertising 
bait was needed that would appeal 
to prospects but not interest others. 

A Perrygraf Slide-Chart was devised 
with vital corrosion data. When slide is 
moved to corroding agent, resistance of 
various metals appears, to guide buyer 
in selection of screws, bolts, other fasten- 
ing devices. 

Valuable inquiries flooded in. “One 
fractional page trade paper ad alone 
produced over 3,000,” says Harper. 


One quick way to increase size of orders is to suggest 
related equipment along with the primary sale. 

Square D usés a Perrygraf Slide-Chart for this purpose. 
When the slide is moved to a choice of motor horsepower, 


catalog numbers appear in windows for 


voltage drop data. 


suggested circuit 


| breakers, switches and starters, as well as wire, conduit and 


Only 19 standard bags were | 


Atlas Supply Co., and Standard Oil Co. 
(Ind.) had a new story on batteries. | 
They wanted car owners to get the story | 
quickly, and remember it. 

A Perrygraf Slide-Chart was developed 


| showing two batteries side by side. 
chart made bag ordering so easy every- | 
one wanted to use it. While user could | 


Moving the slide demonstrated how 

water dropped below plates in one bat- | 
tery but remained over the plates of | 
Atlas. Anyone could see quickly why to 

buy Atlas. 


FREE and HELPFUL... 


PERRYGRAF’S IDEA STARTERS 


Founders of the 
SLIDE-CHART 
INDUSTRY 


. more than 
6,000 
copyrighted designs 


Dept. 102 


Plaza 1-4218 - 
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send for yours... today! Perrygraf will 
design and manufacture a slide-chart 
especially for you. Just send a word 
picture of what you want. We will tell 
you promptly, without obligation, how 


To have your Perrygraf Idea Starters mailed to you, write 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 


* 1500 Madison Street * Maywood, Ill. + Fillmore 3-0233 
150 S. Barrington Ave. * Los Angeles 49, Calif. « Granite 2-9541 
Boston, Belmont 5-4729 - Buffalo, Madison 6017 - Chicago, Fillmore 3-0233 - Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Ontario 1-9840 - 
Victor 2-6580 - Minneapolis, - Los Angeles, Granite 2-9541 - New York, Bryant 9-9120 
+ Philadelphia, Kingsly 6-3791 - Portland, Twinoaks 5165 - St. Louis, Harrison 7-1665 

San Francisco, Yukon 2-6641 + Seattle, West 8347 


Detroit, Tuxedo 2-2472 + Kansas City, 


KASCOLATOR 


SEN 
IO \ 
Kasco Mills knows that the best place 
to get feed business is from satisfied 
customers. So they use a Perrygraf Slide- 
Chart to show farmers how to use Kasco 
cattle feed supplements right. 

Farmers want high milk production, 
high butterfat, and healthy animals. 
By moving slide, farmers determine how 
to mix feed with available roughage, to 
get higher milk production. The result 
is satisfied customers—and repeat sales 
for Kasco. 


your slide-chart can be made and what 
it will cost. Perrygraf’s great know-how 
and complete plant assure you the slide 
chart will be simpler, more effective 
and less expensive than you think. 


PERRYGRAI 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Quick Facts for Stronger, 
Simpler Selling 


The reason income goes down 
seems simple enough. Farmers have 
learned to grow much more than they 
can sell or hope to sell and have sat- 
urated the market. People’s incomes 
are still rising but appetities do not 
grow with income. There are, to be 
sure, poor people—many of them sub- 
sistence farmers—who would eat more 
if they could, but their number pro- 
vides less market potential than it 
used to. The increased income that 
the Administration talks about goes 
to those who can’t eat it. 

As people spend more for food, 
they don’t buy what farmers grow. 
They buy tastes, convenience, attrac- 
tive packaging. The Economic Report 
of the President puts it this way: ‘As 
incomes rise, the demand for farm 
products tends to increase at a rate 
below the rate of increase in dispos- 
able personal income. Per capita con- 
sumption of food in 1955 was only 
3% higher than in 1947-49, whereas 
per capita disposable income was 15% 
higher. Retail food sales have risen 
with population and incomes but 
much of the increase in consumer ex- 
penditure has gone for additional serv- 
ices associated with processing and 
distribution rather than to enlarge the 
per capita demand for foodstuffs.” 

This demand is virtually fixed. But 
almost week by week, farmers learn 
how to grow bigger crops, raise more 
livestock, with the same or even with 
less land and work. The farm out- 
put per farm worker is almost two 
and one half times what it was in 
1930. That puts prices down. 

The poverty-stricken thirties were 
prolific in techniques which few 
could afford to adopt. With the 
1940’s, war shot prices and incomes 
upward. To take full advantage of 
their market, farmers reinvested their 
profits in better farming. Government 
gave them top priority on equipment 
and, by introducing price supports, 
guaranteed them a return. 

New methods were used and they 
apply everywhere. Seeds have been so 
improved as virtually to ensure higher 
yields. Fertilizer, which in the primi- 
tive twenties and thirties, consisted of 
compost and manure, is purchased 
selectively and applied in carefully 
calculated amounts. Crops themselves 
are hardier, for example, the famous 
hybrid corn. And for almost any farm 
job, there’s a machine—machines not 
only to do the once back-breaking 
plowing, but to milk cows, pick corn 
or cotton, to seed, to separate good 
from bad quality. 

Nor do improved methods apply 
only to crops; livestock too, it is some- 
times said is manufactured rather than 
raised. Feeds are better and a farmer 
may: calculate so many beef pork or 
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poultry pounds per feed dollar. 

Even this does not complete the 
story. The research that forced the 
agricultural revolution is itself un- 
dergoing revolution. By atomic 
tracers, scientists are trying, and with 
much success, to find out exactly what 
happens when something grows, with- 
out growing stays alive, or when it 
dies. With remarkable precision, they 
learn how fertilizer is absorbed; for 
several crops, they’re ready to show 
farmers how to time and apply ferti- 
lizer more productively. Not long ago, 
to develop new species was a tedious, 
frustrating business that sometimes 
took decades; now atomic bombard- 
ment creates mutations wholesale and 
the scientist takes his pick. Strains are 
found with higher yields, greater re- 
sistance to bugs, rust or whatever 
else ails the plant. 

If it’s a matter of production going 
up so much faster than the market, 
why don’t farmers cut down? For 
almost any one of them, it’s always 
answered: It doesn’t pay. A slight in- 
crease in work or fertilizer or some- 
thing else subject to cost accounting 
will yield a disproportionately large 
return. Conversely, a farmer must 
cut his crop a great deal to eke out 
just a small reduction in costs. So, as 
prices go down, he makes ends meet 
by producing more—unless he’s paid 
to stop. 


ll. Marketing Spread 


Farmers shout that they're being 
robbed as they watch both their in- 
come and their share'in the American 
food bill go down. They blame the 
“middleman,” who in farm parlance 
means railroads, processors, food job- 
bers and retailers. 

Retail food prices, to be sure, have 
been going down but not as fast as 
those of farm produce and livestock. 
So, there are repeated investigations. 
At the request of Congress, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is in the 
middle of one. Because the farmers’ 
share is likely to go down still more, 
all sorts of probes may be expected 
in the future. 

A complete accounting for the 
spread doesn’t exist, but there are 
clues to the explanation of these 
figures: 

( Billions ) 
195? 1955 
Retail food bill .....$44.6 $46.3 
Farmers’ share 18.3 
Middleman 28.0 

The apparent reasons can be 
summed up quickly: 

1. People steadily shift their diets 
to processed foods and more and more 


buy in packages what used to come 
loose. 

2. The cost of this processing and 
packaging is going up. 

There’s no compilation that details 
this shift in diet. That it takes place 
is reasonably indicated by this com- 
parison: From 1932 to 1953, persons 
at work marketing or processing food 
increased from three million to five 
million, while the number of farm 
workers dropped from 12.8 million to 
8.6 million. 

At hearings before the Agricultural 
Committees of Congress, it’s so much 
taken for granted that most of the 
$28 billion is lush profit for somebody 
that even newspapermen take away 
that impression, though they don’t 
rush to buy food shares. Profits are 
respectable, no more; food stocks are 
generally rated as widows’ and _ or- 
phans’ investments. 

The Federal Trade Commission's 
compilation, covering both listed and 
unlisted food companies, showed 
profits on sales, before taxes, of 5.4% 
in the third quarter of 1955. For 
comparison, the ratio for all com- 
panies was 10.2%. If this whole 
5.4% were given to farmers, they'd 
scarcely notice; neither would house- 
wives save much if it were deducted 
from their grocery bills. 

Agriculture Department made some 
compilations for the year 1954. Profits 
on sales, after taxes, ranged from 
3% for meat packers to 3.4% for 
bakers and 3.9% for a miscellaneous 
group of corn refiners, variety pack- 
agers, etc. 

Distributors, both at wholesale and 
retail, earned 1%. 

There are no cemprehensive figures 
detailing change in diet but merely 
hints. From 1952 to 1954, for exam- 
ple, people reduced their purchases of 
oranges from 27.5 pounds to 24.2 
pounds but increased their consump- 
tion of frozen juice from 21.4 pounds 
to 26.7 pounds, farm weight equiva- 
lent. There were similar changes for 
other fruits and vegetables. 

Continually, the Department of 
Agriculture as well as private market 
researchers look to see whether house- 
wives prefer to select their own apples 
or lettuce from the bin or to take a 
package to the cashier. Perhaps be- 
cause there are so many young wives, 
many stopping at the store on the way 
home from the office, packages sell. 

Taking Detroit as a test market, 
Swift & Co. discovered that women 
will buy chops, steaks, roast beef as 
they had been buying ham and bacon 
for years — packaged and sealed. It 
costs a little more that way. Evi- 
dently, they put more trust in a 
brand than in their own judgment. 

Since 1952, food prices have been 
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These two headlines give a glimmering 
of how things are growing in Oklahoma! 

Construction is beginning right away 
on the new and expanded $8 million 
CAA center in Oklahoma City, bringing 
new construction payrolls into the city 
and additional permanent payrolls when 
the facility is finished. 

The new 3,630-acre industrial area 
adjacent to Tinker Air Force Base is 
under development, furnishing a site for 
hundreds of new industries with their 
accompanying payrolls. 
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HEADLINES OF A GROWING CITY 


Oklahoma City is growing all ways! 
Two new downtown office skyscrapers, 
a $15 million Baptist Hospital medical 
center, another $1! million medical 
clinic, several multi-million dollar shop- 
ping centers and thousands of new 
homes — all are on the construction 
docket this year! 

No wonder sales are growing and 
growing fast in this growingest market 
in America! Your sales can grow here, 
too, when you advertise in The Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times! 


The Farmer-Stockman 
Represented by 
The Katz Agency, Inc 


FEBRUARY 15, 


Key Crop: Electoral Votes 

it’s an understatement that farmers have more political influence 
than any other five million families. A farm lobbyist estimates that 
out of 435 representatives in Congress, only 40-odd represent no 
farmers at all. About two-thirds, he says, represented enough of them 
to worry whenever they did. A big minority, from 30% to 40%, rep- 
resent districts that are predominantly agricultural. This seems im- 
possible perhaps? Where a city Congressman may represent several 
hundred thousand voters, one from farm territory may have but a 


few thousand in his district. 


A politician thinks of farm produce as it represents electoral votes, 
of which there are 435. Reason: 268 electoral votes are required to 
elect a President—and 189 votes are in the “farm bloc” states. 


going down unless you recklessly 
buy the wrong foods. The Depart- 
ment of Labor publishes a Consumers’ 
Price Index, which shows a decline 
in “total food at home” from that 
year until September 1955 from 
114.6% to 110.4% of the 1947-9 
average. 

But Labor can’t keep constant 
watch over which foods people buy. 
Year after year, it allots them the 
same measures of meat, cereals, etc., 
and after a generation or so asks Con- 
gress for money to see how inaccurate 
the proportions have become. Within 
this index, prices of foods that need 
the least processing, such as fruit and 
eggs, have gone down. Meat has 
gone down, probably because the 
packers use better equipment. Cereals 
and bakery products rose from 116.8 
to 124. 

According to findings thus far of 
Agriculture, costs of processing have 
been rising. The findings, it must be 
emphasized, are incomplete. 
marketing changes would seem, at 
least at first glance, to reduce costs, as 
for example: 


Some 


1. Shopping is less and less a daily 
chore. Equipped «vith cars and freez- 
ers, more women buy for a whole 
week or longer, thereby demanding 
less work by retailers. More of them 
buy in super markets, which provide 
none of these services: personal at- 
tendance by a salesclerk, credit, de- 
livery. 

2. Prepackaging shouldn’t add the 
total cost of the package to the retail 
price, since what isn’t packaged in 
advance must still be wrapped up, 
usually with less efficiency, at the 
counter. 


Dealing as it must with a $44.6 
billion food bill, Agriculture under- 
standably has not been able to account 
for each saving in, each addition to, 
costs. Presumably, since processing 
and retailing profits, though good, are 
by no means remarkable, the savings 
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are swallowed up. 

Along with other wage rates, those 
of food workers have been going up. 
The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that from 1952 to mid-1955, 
the average rise was from $1.55 to 
$1.76 an hour. Workers in many 
branches earn substantially less than 
those in hard goods industries. Addi- 
tional wage rises, which will further 
increase the price spread, are likely. 

Railroad rates rose between 1952 
to the present from 122% to 124% 
of the 1947-49 average. If there’s 
more processing, there’s probably more 
shipping as well, per pound of food 
sold. In the sale of fresh produce, 
freight and especially refrigeration is 
a major cost. 

These averages cover too much 
ground. It would be better if you 
could examine the margin for a par- 
ticular product. Here and there, De- 
partment of Agriculture has done so. 

From 1952 to 1955, the average 
price of milk dropped from 23 cents 
a quart to 22.5 cents in major. cities, 
but farm value fell from 11.9 cents 
to 10.2 cents. ‘The increase in the 
spread from 11.1 cents to 12.3 cents 
can’t be paid out in dividends or added 
to surplus. Taking 1947-49 at 100, 
costs went up, per 100 pounds of 
milk, thus (January-June) : 


1952 1955 % Change 
Wages, salaries, 
commissions 1.99 2.16 8.5 


Container 62 66 6.5 
Supplies 31 34 9.7 
Repairs, rent, 

depreciation 53 .63 18.9 
Other .60 77 28.3 
Net margin, 

before tax .60 52 —13.3 


This 13% drop in the net margin 
exceeds the 11% rise in the spread. 

Except for some changes in the way 
milk is sold, either the spread would 
have increased, or the net margin de- 
clined, much more. Many companies 
have been promoting paper contain- 
ers, which went up less in price than 
glass. They’ve been giving substan- 
tial discounts on half gallons. 


Ill. Character of Farms 


Ordinarily, a farmer does not work 
his fields from sun to sun, interrupting 
his toil to collect the eggs and to milk 
the family cow. Unless he’s a dairy- 
man or a rancher, he got rid of the 
cow long ago and he keeps chickens 
only if he’s in the business. He still 
works hard but some of his work, even 
if he has what is called a “family 
farm,” is behind a desk where, like 
any businessman, he struggles with 
management problems. 

If he grows corn and raises hogs, 
he will alertly watch to pull a fast 
arbitrage deal, as if he were a Wall 
Street fraction-scalper. He’ll quickly 
sell his best grain to the Government, 
at the support price, replacing it with 
cheaper stuff, good enough for pigs, 
which he knows to be on the market. 
He carefully calculates, as prices go 
down, how much more he must grow 
so that his return still will meet his 
many fixed charges. He matches costs 
of additional labor against those of a 
new machine (including depreciation ) 
the implement dealer tried to sell him. 
Part of his time may go into manage- 
ment of the local utility or sales co 
operative. 

By a hundred devices, farmers have 
taught hens to lay more eggs; a 1956 
bird is 52% more productive than 
her uncultivated 1930 ancestor. The 
outdoor gravel beds from which hens 
used to pick their feed implanted 
diseases. Now hens are provided with 
flooring and many lead healthful in- 
door lives, which include coddling 
with enough special feeds and drugs 
to satisfy a hypochondriac. Some egg 
farms are in cheap loft buildings, near 
the city produce market. 

Growing potatoes hardly sounds 
like an occupation that requires nice 
discrimination. Once it didn’t. Now 
potato farmers, like fashion stylists, 
keep close track of what women are 
asking for: thin skin, easy pealing, 
etc. Market researchers continually 
chart their preferences, which grow- 
ers have sufficient technique to sat- 
isfy. 

Recently, people were astonished to 
read, amid all the news of falling 
farm prices, that since 1945 the 
value of farms had almost tripled to 
$19,706. It wasn’t exclusively a case 
of poor farmers selling out to the rich, 
so that increased acreage per farm 
could account for the gain. The per 
acre value had more than doubled to 
$84. Much of that gain represented 
equipment. 

At present, a highly mechanized 
farm provides a lower return on capi- 
tal than another worked in more 
primitive fashion. The average $34,- 
482 Nebraska farm yielded only 
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$3,194 in 1954; in the same year the 
$6,102 farm, average for Mississippi, 
returned $1,260. The Mississippi 
tarmer earned more on his investment 
but put more sweat into every $100 
he coaxed out of the land. 

In the Midwest, farms are both 
spacious and highly capitalized. In 
the Central South, many are both 
small and possessed of cheap equip- 
ment.’ Eastern farmers work inten- 
sively. They don’t buy up land but 
improve what acreage they have. 

Since 1950, the number of farms 
declined from 5,382,162 to 4,782,393. 
The average’ size increased by 26.9 
acres to 242.2 acres. As the average 
size of Arizona farms grew to 4,947 
acres, those in North Carolina, by 
contrast, increased within four years 
from only 67 acres to 68.2 acres on 
the average. But value of a North 
Carolina acre went up from $99 to 
$128; in Arizona; acres increased in 
value only from $49 to $58. 


Averages Mislead 


These are averages. They conceal 
both the tiny farms, hardly more than 
gardens, which are often run by com- 
muters or pensioners in it for fun and 
regularly deducting hobby losses from 
income, and vast incorporated farms, 
run by hired management and boards 
of directors. ‘The numbers at each 
extreme are going up. ‘There are 
484,292 farms with fewer than 10 
acres—10% or so of all farms; 130,- 
463 with more than 1,000 acres. 
Within this group are some that col- 
lect $200,000 a year or so from Gov- 
ernment payments alone. In 1954, 
more than 100,000 farms grossed 


more than $25,000. 

Much of the new equipment is de- 
signed for the small farm. This ar- 
rests the urge to expand acreage. 

Although Agriculture Department, 
with the help of other agencies, con- 
tinually investigates the lives of farm- 
ers—what they grow, what they earn, 
what they eat—little is reported about 
farm labor. In 1950, there were 
about two million farm workers, 
about half holding permanent jobs 
and the rest roaming from place to 
place in search of work, lacking voting 
addresses and so of no value to Con- 
gressmen. Machinery has been dis- 
placing both hired hands and owners. 
Nobody has tried to find out what 
has become of either; very likely, 
judging by general trends, they do 
better in factories and behind count- 
ers or desks than they did as farmers. 

If farming has changed, so have 
farmers. Since Biblical times, when 
the Hebrew prophets inveighed against 
the evils of the big city, farmers were 
supposedly possessed of bucolic virtues 
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The Courier-Express will 


help your sales GROW 


in this growing market 


Buffalo and Western New York’s 

sound, steady growth during the 

last decade will accelerate during the 

next 10 years because of important 

new influences like the New York State Thruway, 

a new network of expressways and bridges, the 

St. Lawrence Seaway, and the location of many new 
plants in this area of primary distribution. And growth 
here is based on a firm foundation of economic stability 
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thanks to a wide diversity of industries. You can 
devote major sales effort to this market with confidence. 


For MASS COVERAGE, place your advertising in the 
Sunday Courier-Express...the State’s largest newspaper 
outside of Manhattan. To REACH THE AREA’S 
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use the Morning Courier- Express. Both are 
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denied to the urbanites whose luxuries 
they scorned. 

Now, the farm magazines carry the 
advertising of the top-price autos. 
Their pages give farm daughters the 
same tips on hair-dos, make-up, dating 
as are to be found in the urban slicks. 

Practically every farm has elec- 
tricity and radio; more than one-third 
have TV. The Rural Electrification 
Administration reports rapid sales of 
all the usual household conveniences: 
vacuum cleaners, toasters, freezers. 

Among farm as among other teen- 
agers, most are in school. The num- 
ber of land grant college graduates 
among farmers is growing swiftly; 
these colleges more and more provide 
compulsory liberal arts classes. 

A generation ago farm life was 
lonely, monotonous and hard. Each 
year repeated the one before it and 
weather was the only news. 

Now it’s a rare farmer who isn’t 
within an auto ride of recreation. 
Every farm year is crowded with ac- 
complished or prospective changes in 
techniques both of growing and mar- 
keting. ‘hese have shattered the an- 
cient routines, following of which 
surely called for a certain tempera- 
ment. It’s a question whether farm- 
ers themselves, in attitude and char- 
acter, aren't changing along with 
their occupations. If not, they must 
be discontented indeed. 

Farmers are more aware of what 
goes on than they used to be. It oc- 
curs to them that, if things go wrong, 
they can look elsewhere for opportuni- 


ties; they can imagine themselves as 
city people. 

So far, according to Agriculture 
Department Extension workers, they 
continue to talk about farming as a 
“way of life,” even though that way 
has changed. Many commute to town 
jobs. Pay checks often go into im- 
proving the farm or paying debts for 
past improvement. Farmers remain 
stubborn, however they may have 
changed otherwise, about that diff- 
cult point—staying on the land. 


IV. Politics 


It just happens that farm income 
has been going down since 1952 when 
Eisenhower was elected President. It 
is still going down. On that theme 
the Democrats will play a thousand 
variations as they try to recapture the 
White House. 

Without New York and other large 
industrial states and lacking the ‘‘Solid 
South,’ complete and packaged, the 
Democrats recall, Truman won in 
1948. He had campaigned against 
the Republican Congress among farm- 
ers who had been getting richer dur- 
ing the two Republican years, 1946- 
1948. “Today the Democrats reason 
that if that could be done when 
farmers were prosperous, surely it can 
now. 

On the very day Eisenhower took 
office, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, by luck or foresight, added 
to its research staff a farm expert, 
Wesley McCune, assistant to former 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles FE. 
Brannan. Ever since, McCune has 
been charting misfortunes on the farm 
crop by crop, almost county by county. 
By the end of 1953, the Republican 
National Committee, whose organi- 
zation chart already included a Farm 
Division, hired another expert to head 
it: Rod Kreeger, assistant to Secretary 
Ezra Benson. Last fall it substituted 
another from Benson’s office, Rollis 
Nelson. 

It was in the thirties, as the Demo- 
crats introduced all sorts of farm sub- 
sidies, that agricultural lobbies became 
a permanent part of the Washington 
population. Since then the lobbyists 
have grown more numerous, more 
skillful and more specialized. 

By 1948 the farm vote as a definite 
calculable entity was taken for grant- 
ed and, since the farmers still had 
money, was supposed to be Republi- 
can. Then Truman barnstormed the 
farm belt. He shouted “wolves of 
Wall Street,’ “Republican _ pelf,” 
“the monied interests,’ while news- 
papermen on his campaign train min- 
gled with his farm audiences. What 
they saw were auto models, not yet 
introduced in the East, many of them 
Cadillacs and Buicks. Men wore 
farm clothes but the women, particu- 
larly the young ones, were dressed as 
on any smart shopping street. They 
didn’t look like people before whom 
you berated either Wall Street or pelf. 

Now the farmers have less money. 
The Democratic impulse is to lay it 
on. The End 
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INDUSTRIAL SHIPMENTS dropped down in January from 
the December peak to $27 billion, reflecting in the main a 
drop of 11% in automotive assemblies, as all major auto 


companies trimmed output schedules. All other major in- 
dustrial sectors, steel particularly, continued operations 
at peak level in January. 


126 SALES MANAGEMENT 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. . 
Agency: McCann- Erickson, 


American Aviation 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 


American Machinist 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates, Inc. 


American Manufacturing Company 
Agency: Power & Condon Advertising 


American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany (Classified) 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 
Architectural Record 


Army Navy Air Force Journal ........- 
Agency: Harry Arthur Lyles 


Associated Business Publications 
— Media Promotion Organization, 


Baking Industry os 
Agency: Torkel Gundel Advertising 


Bell & Howell Company 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, 


Charles Beseler Company 
Agency: Dale & Finkels, Inc 


Buffalo Courier-Express 
Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, 


Building Supply News 
Agency: Arthur R. MacDonald, Inc 


The Burkhardt Company 
Ageacy: E. C. Watkins & Company 


Business Week 
Agency: Ellington & Company 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


Cappel, MacDonald & Company 
Agency: Don Kemper Company, Inc. 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Agency: Ellington & Company, ! 


Chicago American 
Agency: George F. Florey, Inc. 


Chicago Show Printing Company 
Agency: George H. Hartman Company 


The Chicago Sun-Times 
Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, 


Chicago Tribune 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Cincinnati Enquirer 
Agency: Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 


Commercial Factors Corp. 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, | 


Crossley S-D Surveys 
Agency: Russell Birdwell & Associates 


Dell Publishing Company 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, 


The Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Doner Company 


Detroit Times 
Agency: Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc 


Farm Journal 
Agency: Lewis & Gilman, 


Flowers of Hawaii 
Agency: Abbott Kimbal! Company of 
California, Inc 


The FR Corporation 
Agency: The Wexto1 Company, Inc. 


Geiss America (Minifon) 
Agency: Gourfain-Cobb Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


Gestetner Duplicator Corp. 
Agency: Bruce Angus Advertising Agency 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Greensboro News-Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Grit Publishing Company 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc. .....2nd Cover 


Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


Hearst Advertising Service, Inc. 
Agency: Charlies W. Hoyt Company, inc. 


Hile Damroth, Inc. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company ......... 


Hospitals—Journal of the American 
Hospital Association 
Agency: Bernard J. Hahn Advertising 


Houston Chronicle 
Agency: Kamin Advertising Agency 


Indianapolis Star & News 
Aaency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener- 
Van Riper, Inc 


Keeney Publishing Ccmpany 
Agency: W. J. Williams Advertising 
Agency 


Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 
Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Aaency: Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc 


Life Magazine 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, 


Maritz Sales Builders 
Agency: Padco 


Marke? Statistics 


Mayfair & Lennox Hotels 
Agency: H. George Bloch Advertising 


Memphis Press Scimitar-Commercial Ap- 
peal 
Agency: Rosengarten & Steinke, Inc 


Miami Herald 
Agency: August Dorr Advertising 


Midwest Purchasing Agent 
Agency: Baisch Advertising Agency 


Mill & Factory 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 


The Milwaukee Journal 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates, Inc 


Minnesota Minina & Muestnetesing Com- 
pany (Maaqnetic Tape) > 
Aagency: Batten, etan. Durstine & 

Osborn, Inc. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Small Offset Plates) 
Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Moline Disoatch 
Agercy: Clem T. Hanson Advertising 


National Car Rental System, Inc. 
Agency: Gene Rison & Associates 


New Equipment Digest 
Agency: Beaumont Heller & Sperling, 


Newsweek 
Agency: Scheideler, Beck & Werner, 


New York Journal American 
Agency: Berr.ice Fitz-Gibbon, !nc. 


New York News 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, 


North Americen Van Lines, Irc. 
Agency: Applegate Advertising Agency 


Okiachoman & Times 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 
Agency: Hammond, 


Pacific Northwest Farm Quad 
Agency: Adolph L. Bloch Advertising 
Agency 


Parade Magazine 
Agency: Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


Perry Graf Corp. 
Agency: Harris & Bond 


Philadelphia Bulletia 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, | 


Philadelphia Daily News 
Agency: Weightman, Inc. 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 


Railway Express Agency 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


Remington Rand, Inc. 
Agency: Leeford Advertising Agency, 


Rock Island Argus 
Agency: Clem T. Harson Advertising 


Sales Management 


San Diego Union & Tribune 
Agency: Barnes Chase Company 


Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 
Agency: M. D. Lasky Compary 


Sioux City Journal & Tribune 


Spector Freight System, Inc. 
Agency: Garfield-Linn & Compery 


Standard Outdoor Advertising 
Agency: Calkins & Holden, Inc 


State Journal Advertising Bureau 
Agency: Critchfield & Company 


Successful Farming 3rd Cover 
Agency: L. E. MeGivena & Company, Inc 


Sweet's Catalog Service 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: W. T. Lane Company 


Tauber Plastics, Inc. 
Agency: Aubrey C. Bury Inc. 


Thomas Publishing Company ... eads 
Agency: W. N. Hudson, Advertising 


Troy Record Newspapers 


United Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly 


WHO-AM (Des Moines) 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 
Agency: Madison Advertising Agency, 


WMAQ (Chicago) 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency 


Agency: Lindsey & Company 


The Wall Street Journal 
Agency: 3uzell & Jacobs, Inc 


Worcester Telegram-Garzette 
Agency: Jerry Sapulding, Inc 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 


Kansas City area, desires employment as public 
relations officer, market research interviewer 
manufacturer's liaison officer, manufacturer's 
agent, private investigator, or confidential re- 
porter. Have 25 vrs. experience calling on diversi- 
fied trade channels. Full or part time basis, 45 
yrs. old. Good references. Box 3179 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


A Cryptogram says the easiest way 
to make a monkey out of a man is to 
quote him. Most of us who write 
must have simian blood, since we live 
to be quoted. 


If the standard typewriter-keyboard 
is ever revised, as threatened, I sug- 
gest we drop the so-called ‘“‘at” mark 

. . the lower-case “a” with its own 
tail looped around it. Who needs it? 


MYRT: “Why did the white man 
fight the red man?” 

BERT: “That was before compati- 
ble color.” 


“Marriage Found Aid to Longev- 
ity.’ — Headline. And no cracks, 
please, about it only seems longer. 


I am often amused by the ads in 
SALES MANAGEMENT for the Or- 
lando Sentinel-Star. Some of them 
are signed: “Martin Andersen, Edi- 
tor, Owner, Galley Boy.” Sometimes, 
he calls himself: “Editor, Publisher, 
Ad-Writer.”” Whatever he is, he isn’t 
a stuffed shirt. 


Sign in bakery: “If our cakes were 
any fresher, they'd be insulting.” 
+ 
“It is the greatest of all mistakes 
to do nothing because you can do 
only little.’—Sydney Smith. 


A squib in Grit tells us about the 
dentist who married the manicurist. 
Ihey have been fighting tooth-and- 
nail ever since. 

° 


Becoming grammar-conscious, the 
welfare people changed “He ain’t 
heavy ... he’s me brudder” to “He’s 
not heavy . . . he’s my brother.” 

. 

There’s something to be said for 
old-fashioned labels which didn’t meet 
by a half-inch or so. Through the 
gutter, you could see how much was 
left in jar or bottle. 
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The passing of Dale Carnegie 
awhile back recalled what his stu- 
dents used to call “the class yell.” 
Some 40 of us would stand and re- 
cite in unison: “I know men in the 


ranks who are going to stay in the’ 


ranks. Why? J’// tell you why: Sim- 
ply because they haven’t the ability 
to get... things... done!”” (With 
gestures and feeling!) 


Palmolive’s Rapid-Shave talks about 
“saving face.” Nice! 


Rhythm Section: “From the first 
you light . . . to your last at night.” 
—Old Gold. And again: “All the 
flow of fluid .. . all the go of gears.” 
—Oldsmobile. 


On his Down You Go program, 
Bergen Evans dredged-up the oldie 
about the little Greek who took a 
pair of pants to the tailor and asked: 
“Eumenides?” You remember the 
answer: “Sure. Euripides?” 


Wonder if the talented J. Fred 
Muggs, the Dave Garroway chimp, 
will ever have his own program? 


Berlitz would doubtless take a dim 
view of this couplet: “Let all the 
foreign tongues alone till you can 
spell and read your own.” 


Isn’t the union hurting itself when 
it advertises: “You can’t be sure if 
it’s Westinghouse?” 


On Masquerade Party, Patsy Kelly, 
one of my favorite funny people from 
away back, came dressed as a lepre- 
chaun, to tie in with her Irish name. 
Seeking to read some other signifi- 
cance into the costume, a panelist 
asked: ‘Have you ever worked with 
fairies and sprites?” The irrepressible 
Patsy said: “Well, I’ve never worked 
with sprites.” 


PONY-CART: Pet propulsion. 


If the price of hair-cuts continues 
to rocket, it may be cheaper to buy a 
violin. What old-timer can remem- 
ber when a shave-and-haircut came 
in a package-deal at a quarter? 


African version of nursery-tale: 
The Three Little Pygmies. 


I have a deep-seated hunch that, 
should General Electric bring out a 
shaver to sell at $10 . . . not $30 and 
no trade-ins and no free trials on 
some other guy’s skin . it would 
have the world by the whiskers. If 
not G-E, then the precisionists of 
Switzerland or Free Germany. I just 
think there’s a fat, dormant market 
for a good electric shaver at a popular 
price. 


Who remembers the Maine on its 
57th anniversary? 


Old-timers who recall the illustra- 
tions used in patent-medicine adver- 
tisements must have got a nostalgic 
glow from the wood engravings by 
Bernard Brussel-Smith for Run Si- 
lent, Run Deep (Reader's Digest 
Condensed Books). Nothing prints 
cleaner, even on news-stock, than an 
old-fashioned wood-cut. 


One legacy Dale Carnegie left us 
is this: People are hungry for praise. 
As the sloganeers say, the little touch 
that means so much. 


A slogan I'll probably never see: 
“G-E put the skill in skillet.” 


In Look, E. Newman defined an 
egotist as a chap who is always me- 
deep in conversation. In the same 
issue, D. O.° Flynn said there’s no 
traffic-problem on the straight-and- 
narrow path. 


In marketing, every year is a se- 
lection year! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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American Can Company 


...18 the largest manufacturer in its field... with 1954 sales 


of $652.4 million*—46.6°,, of the industry total. ‘This 
impressive sales figure, however, cannot convey the extent 
of the Company’s contribution to our everyday life. 

Size is not always synonymous with value... any more 
than SuccessruL FARMING’s 1,300,000 circulation indicates 
the extent of the market it offers to advertisers. Becauss 
this magazine goes to seven out of ten farmers in the 39 


minority who get 88°,, of US farm income! Reaches 
}2 ol all farms ¢ arning D1O,000 Or More a year! 

This year SF subscribers will account for almost 
three-fifths of the 100 million hogs raised, and more than 
half the estimated corn crop of 3.1 billion bushels... And 
thei average ¢ ash income Is around $10,000, as it has 
been for several years past—an $11 billion market in the 
circulation of this one magazine! 

No other medium means as much to the country’s best 
farmers, or can present your advertising so effectively, 

SO CC onomi¢ ally. To find new customers, and to balan ec 
national advertising schedules, you need SUCCESSFUI 


FarminG! Ask any SF office for the facts. 
*S Standard & Poor's Ir 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Des Moines... 
u th offices nN Ne W York, ¢ hic ago, By. troit, Philadelphia, 
( leveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


How did Al and Buzz win 
the cold war in Chicago? 
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At was an expert on feminine sales appeal— 


from automatic defrosters to pastel finishes. And 
Buzz was a man’s man 

who thought in terms of 

ice cube tapacity and 

low down payment. 


And they both worked for a Big Refrigerator Com- 
pany. In fact, they were top sales executives. 


But like many other execu- 
tives, they had their differ- 
ences of opinion. Especially 
when it came to advertising. 


Al insisted that refrigerators were 
part of a woman’s world, so refriger- 
itor advertising should be addressed 
primarily to the female of the species 
through women’s magazines. 


Buzz maintained that it was Papa who not only 

checked a refrigerator’s mechanical efficiency, but 

ilso paid for it (to say nothing about raiding it 

afterwards). Therefore they should concentrate 
their advertising on TV sports 
programs. Al and Buzz were 
getting hotter by the minute 
when in walked Joe from the 
Chicago Tribune advertising 
department. 


“Pardon me, gentlemen,”’ said Joe, ‘““may- 
be I can help settle this argument.”’ 


“Here is the Chicago Tribune Furniture and Appli- 
ance Survey showing that in 57% of the cases Mama 
ind Papa shop and select major appliances together. 
In 23% of the cases, shopping and selection are by 
Papa alone—and in 18%, by the little woman alone. 
In case you think we can’t add, the remaining 2% 
were bought by children, aunts, uncles, etc.” 


Joe told Al and Buzz that if they joined forces they 
could win the cold war in Chicago; divided, they 


P. S. Always remember... 


could lose it. So Al gave up his women’s magazines 
and Buzz his sports programs. By using the Chicago 
Tribune they reached both men and women. 


And that’s how one of the 
biggest frogs in the Chicago 
appliance puddle got the 
jump on the competition 

by advertising in the Tribune. 


Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. 


The Tribune has spent millions of dollars to find 
out who your best customers are, where they live 
and shop, why they buy. This 


valuable information ’ 5 


is yours for 


the asking. i py 


Nothing sells the Chicago market 
like the Tribune. 


Retail sales in Chicago and the 206 Chicagoland 
counties are big—valued at $17 billion. And the 
best way to sell this market is through the Tribune. 
Does advertising in the Tribune pay? Just ask 
Trans World Airlines, Bonwit Teller, H. J. Heinz, 
Republic Steel Kitchens. 


People may praise the Tribune, fuss 

% about it or blast it—but reading the 

Tribune in Chicago is just like hula- 

ing in Hawaii. Almost everybody 

does it. Seven out of ten families in the Chicago 

metropolitan area read the Tribune—almost half 

of all the families in 839 midwest towns read it. 

Only 12° of metropolitan Chicago gets the largest 

national magazine—and 1 out of 9 tunes in on an 
average evening TV show. 


So if you want to know something about 
Chicago, call in a joe from the Chicago 
Tribune and put him to work finding out. 


if you want to SELL Chicago 


reuericoo inne Chicago Cribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


